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NOW READY. 


A Saetiais pa Atlantic Miutital 


By 


CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, 


PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN HARVARD COLLEUE. 





The book contains selections from the Maha- 
Bharata, from the fables and stories, and from 
Manu's Laws; also a considerable number of 
hymns of the Rig-Veda; a complete vocabu- 
lary, with the etymologically related words 
from the Greek, Latin, Anslo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, and wito references to Whitpey’s Gram- 
mar. Especially adapted to the use of those who 
wish to study the language without a teacher. 





Ri } al SU0. 


tn buckram. 


315 pages. Strongly bound 
Sent free by mail for 


> hy 
92.00 0) 


GINN, HEATH & CO.,, 
BOSTON. 


Andover Review 


For MARCH Now Ready, 


With Articles by Prof. W. J. Tucker, Rev. 
Dr. ALEXANDER McKeEnzir, Prof. Ep- 
warp Y. Hrncks, and Rev. J. H. W. 
STUCKENBERG ; Editorial Essays ; The- 
ological and Religious Intelligence ; 
Archeological Notes; Book Reviews. 

Price, 30 cents. Yearly Subscription (12 Num- 

bers), $3.00. 

For sale by all newsdealers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston: 

11 East 17th St., New York, 
THE 

= mm ar — er 
FOREIGN ECLECTIC. 
A Monthly Magazine of selections from Euro- 

pean Periodical Literature in the French 
and German Languages. Part I.—French. 
Part 11.—German. 

Tbis Magazine specially commends itself to 
students and others interested in Modern Lan- 
guages, who desire choice and entertaining read 
ing matter in convenient form and at a modercte 
price. Highly endorsed by leading professors 
and teachers of languages. 

Send for specimen cupy to 
THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

P.O. Lock Box 1800. 


j t IA. f 
DIAMOND HAMS 
S. DAVIS, Jr.'s BRAND, Cincinnati. 

For forty-three years this brand has given satisfac- 
n for the evenness and richness of its curing. 


Obtain circulars “ How to Cook the Diamond Hams.” 
Soid by leading Grocers, 
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-remiums o e Risks from Ist Jani . « ‘ 
mle mete nein ioe ows Bise insurance Co. 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





January, 1883 1 ’ 
7 z ‘ 4 4 
Total Marine Premiums $5, TUS UNS ¢ C/ 4 d ( \ Y 25 
Premiums marked off from ist January 
IXS3, to 31st December, ISS $4,200,428 
Losses paid during the same | ec ec, 
perio’ $1,001,142 38 si Yi ’ 
Returns of Pre For Premiu jag : 
miums and Ex . othr . 
Se It teres | _ 
penses $850.08 6 
rr and Los _ 
The Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York Stock Potal Receipts = “Aa 
City, Bank and other Stocks S868 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,250), 00" Dis s \ SS: 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at ‘ " Paid Death Claims HAI ONS 4 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable LOSS, 300 Ty Endown ts j 
‘aah =e oo an 
Cash in Bank l , oi: Sees : ” 
Amount $1 in 4 Divid . ‘ 
All tis . s . ‘ 
Six per cent. interost on the outstanding rtificates 
; } ' 2 
of profits will be © afd to the holders thereof, or their Total Disbursements 3 
legal representat’ es, «1 after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February nexi Assets Jan 1, ISS4 $1.4 N42 
The outstanding cert e of 1879 will be Liat iin hentai ane Mii 
redeemed and paid to the theirlega = ‘ ’ nas ee . 
representatives, on and aft f sachuse:ts standard 1,1 
February next, from which date a Surplus to Policy: 1 tors (y 
‘e > The certifi es to le nf ‘ t ¢ ; 
cease, The certificat t produ at f Surplus to I vt s N . 
payment and cancelled. 
" standard 82,8 2. 


A dividend of forty per cent. {s declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending Tr. W RUSSELL, President 
3lst December, 1883, 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Ma 


for which certificates will be issucd  s 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
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H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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William Bryce, James Low Chas. P. Burdet > tary “ty ei 
Ss ; _ 
William H. Fogg, David I Horace Gray Actuary, S TEI 
T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnha: E,W. Corties. From the Home Journal 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, John Elliott The thirty fourth annual re pert of this old-ecatablished 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis 4 ph Lemoyne company gives evidence of the s« fin incial condi 
1 ek hy : . 2 tion an nereasing prosperity of this institutio ts 
John L. Riker, Benj. H. Field i S Minturn n e forthe vear 18S was $2.080,72 its disburse 
N. Denton Smith. Josia I Chas. H. Marshall, nts, $1.475,178.51—leaving a balance of nearly cleven 
Wm. E. Dodge millions of cross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
MM. FE. POURt ie, reported aims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, et there remains a surplus of nearly 
e President two and a querter millions. The jucrease in its net 
President assets over last year is GL56 1" 
resiijent 





Wadsworth Bros. €& Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes ee Catalogues free on application. 
day and Saturday from bremen Pier, foot of Third a " 
Street, Hoboken a . . er 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND “4 7ALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
é BREMEN ( A blank book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
I. Cabin, $80 and g100 ; 1L. Cabin, $00 ; Stee at low { entering Title, Author, Publisher, ete. Indexed 


est rates. through, alphahe tically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners ; size, x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid, 


OELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, Hig X 744. 
Sent on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 


2 Bowling Green 
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is *2: S Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_ Maurine, and Opera 


Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafne ss, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, ——_ lan, 41 I nion Sc uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840. 


AG aan uf 


Decoration. 
f BSERS. COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 


Interior poceratien, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 





‘OTTIER & CO., Domestic 
niture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


York. Artists in Stained Gl ass. 


No other, 





OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 


ete T R. STEWART * Co, 76 W. Twenty- third St. N, 


Ww J. Me PHERSON, Painter, ye 
+ Designer, gee Statned-Glass Manufacturer, 
4oston. 


iY 





440 Tremont Street, 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., 


ae 


Professional. 
HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway. N.Y. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
eel Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 

Ave., N. 
J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, weet, bd States ; 
Connecticut, Ly 
ILACK H. ‘LE "Sc WOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo: for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


xiven. CHARL¥s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


second, by Towns. 


ConNEcTIcUT, Stamford. 


INDIAN A, Terre Haute. " oe ae SS 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHT SETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
FEpmMunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
“HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Fh TI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 


mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


Address the Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
| ISS PUTNAM ofened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for bo irding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
eation to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
penne ane TION FOR THE MASS. IN- 

stitute of Technology.—Candidates for the Insti- 
tute are often surprised at being rejecte’ or condition- 
ed in spite of having worked hard enough and long 
enough for admission, simply from not having worked 
in the right way. This happens especially with candl- 
dates from a distance. 

Preparation for the Institute is a specialty at Chaun- 
cy-Hail School, the oldest and largest private school in 
Boston. The nearness of Chauncy Hall to the Insti- 
tute (but two minutes’ walk) affords unequalled oppor- 
tunity for consulting the professors there, and shaping 
the preparation of candidates in accordance with their 
future line of work. 

For several years Chauncy Hall has presented more 
candidates than any other school in the country. For 
their success, reference is made to the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Institute Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
prt PARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. P rivate : a hool 
LBERT HALE. 
. Mass ACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. College 
peapeseiens and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASS+ CHUSETTs, Cambridge 
M*;£ JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY 


¢ Family School, to fit boys for College. 
ars. 


and 
Circu 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ~ 
M *; KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 

Se ptember 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
Ys January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


- MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Se scl 

ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLS, Principal. 











M/SSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE In 
Boarding and Day *c ~\ for Girls and Yourg 
Women. Address the Principa 
SLEN M cree L, Ph.I 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., a CUniv., 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, England 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. ; s P be 
Vf ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
F —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. Sc HROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, L 3 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for ‘Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadel —_ ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 
a New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 
“OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two or three children, or tuvalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address $0X 32, Nanuet, N. 
NEW YORK, Salem. 
7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
«J School for 14 boys under 1/4. Four instruc tors. 


titute.— 


Sil 


and 








NEw Yor K, ‘Suspe nsion CC ’ 

E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 

the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. -, President.” 


New York, Utica. 

ME S. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 

Sept. 1 19, 1883. 


PENNSYI LVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
Boarding and Day Sc hool = Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


Philadelphia, 





Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 8. 

RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 

Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will Teopen, Sept. 21. 


Vv ERMONT, Barre. ; , 
JARRE ACADEM Y.—Spring term, thirty- 
id second year, begins March 4. Classical and Eng 
lish courses. German, French, elocution, military drill 
Board, with room, and English course, #43 per term. 
Healthful and ¢ harming locatio 
EDWARD H. DU Tc HE R, A.B., 
GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Youn aadien. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baltimore. Mu 


ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, -_ Clalists with positions in Cen 
tral, Ww este rn, and Sout 1ern States fur ensuing year. 


Principal. 





THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 
alogue for 1883-84 1s for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Cupples, I Fp os &C 0., 283 Ww ashington ween 
Boston ; and F. W.'C ristern, 37 West 25d St, Ne 
York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


L YOARD ABROAD.—For 
2 as to residence, gentlemen, jadies, or children, 
in German families in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITC pune 22 Beck Hall, ¢ vambridge. 








full particulars 


y¥iRST CLAS s Bo. IRD, ina small Capital 
of Germany, especially recommended to parents 
wishing to give the ir children a European education. 
Address BERNHaRD GERHARD, 53 Arndt Strasse, Leip 
zig, Germany. 


WVauts. 


A GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF CUL- 
Ps ture and his lady (American) will make about 
ist years’ sojourn in Dresden (Germany). 


June a two-y 
They will receive in their home a few young ladies or 
children with their parents, who wish to avail them 
selves of educational advantages. The professor has 
15 years’ standing as resident teacher in New York 
City. Early correspondence desirable. 
Address GERMANIA, 1238 Broadway. 
i ie A Leading London Physician estab- 
lishes an Office in New York 
e for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am. Journal of Medicine: 

Pr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who ‘makes a spe- 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 2U years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 
x MPTION 

CONSUM ON. 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is | 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and &, ©. address. 

Dk, T, A, SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Streev, New York. 
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The Nation, 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the Unted States asa weekly 
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literary and political criticism of the highest orler, conducted f1 
control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long be 


authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New Yo 





Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every department, enlarged its s 


to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its previous list. Its ¢ 
torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors 
tend that the ation shall become more than ever betore the medium ot t 
best thought of the country and time. 

Its Departments are 

The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, ¢ 
mestic and foreign, together with a summary of the weck’s news in six « 

brief paragraphs. 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discuss ot 


eading political and social questions. 
Spectal Correspondence. ¥rom all quarters of the globe, by intelligent 


trustworthy observers. 


Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject 4 
to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, mus: 
matic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly sp¢ : t 


hemispheres. 


Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works 
drama, etc. 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view 


suitable shape for binding, and a set of the Wat presery 
indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records 
events of importance in the political and literary world availabl rw 


are completed annually. The index and title-page accompany the last iss 


each volume. 


rerms, $3 


per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent 


Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New Yi 
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form, Substantially made, bound in cloth, with ‘ Besides any desir ffer the larrest 
s Tho mpl ger eats * of Fruit and ‘ ‘ 

The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one mental Trees in tt we US Abridged Catalogue ma 
. ° free. iiress BLLWANG ER A Se pect 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. ~ 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7, ( aan i bade tr a ee ines Reet ote ia 


New York. CLARK M4 P tow, ready in a few di and mail 





Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, ar 
customers of last year witbout ordering it 
contains illustrations, pt es, desemptions 
directions for plant rf) Vegetatle and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, ete INVALUABLE To ALI 
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lv 
GAS FIXTURES, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, 
Clocks. 


cle. 


An entircly new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 


Fine 


Mantel Sets. 


° 2° are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronzes. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro- 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


ship. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 
A. P. TURNER & CO., 
50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, F. C 


Ruy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 
ate Railw. y, State, City, and other sound Loans, 

DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCEF SOLICITED, 

. ) NEW YORK Stock P XCHANGE. 

Members } pi aADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 

JaMES WaiTery. Harry. LoGaN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 

MAYNARD C. Eyre. HENRY H. DopGr, Washington, D. C. 

Wm. R. TRAVERS, Speciol Partner. 


RINCE & WHITELY, 


No, 64 Broadway, New York. 
§ 180 Fifth Ave. wow York. 

Branch Offices, } 539 Fitteenth Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all ¢ icone 8 of kailroad se 
curities, also Grain and Pru visions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


JRO WN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET 





Issuzk COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
TuIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


pus. TSHED TO-DA Y.—The 
volume, 
BERLIN SOCIETY. 

“The most piquant literary sensation of the season. 

. Adroit, cruel, malicious, even windictive, excel- 
lent in its lite rary form, profound in its judgments.”— 
Evening Post. 

“The wide knowledge displayed in this volume of the 
German diplomatic world and its keen observations 
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had not expired may still be done—that is, 
that the company may go on building and 
earning the lands and acquiring title thereto, 
and that the Executive departments of the 
Governmevt must perform the same duties 
that they would have been obliged to perform 
if the time had not expired. These duties 
are merely clerical, consisting in the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to examine the road 
from time to time, as new sections are built, 
and in the issue of certificates for the corre 
sponding lands. The law provides that the 
certificates shall convey the title. It pro 
vides in some cases—we do not know whe- 
ther the Northern Pacific case is one of 
them—that the title shall be conveyed in no 
other way. Land patents are not necessary 
to, secure titles. It was shown conclusively,in 
the discussion of these questions two years 
ago, that the General Land Office and the In- 
terior Department had strenuously resisted 
and opposed this interpretation of the law, 
and had sought to declare forfeitures on their 
own motion until overruled by the Supreme 
Court, since when they had followed the deci- 
sions of that tribunal as construed from time 
to time by the Attorney-General. It should be 
added that the Department bas regularly 
brought all these facts tothe attention of Con 
gress, in order that forfeitures might be 
declared, if deemed requisite, by the only 
powerin the Government capable of enforcing 
them. 





Years have rolled on under this state of 
facts, and some sixty millions of dollars have 
been invested on the faith of the law and the 
decisions and the practice of the Govern- 
ment. The parties furnishing the bulk of the 
money are bondholders in no wise interested 
in the Northern Pacific as a speculation. The 
road bas been completed as a through-line, 
and has thus far disappointed the expectations 
of the builders. Regarded as a money-mak- 
ing venture, it is not calculated to excite 
envy, and it may well be doubted whether 
any political party or any Congressman bas 
anything to gain in the way of popularity by 
striking it when it is down. The preferred 
stock of the company, which was paid for in 
cash at par more than ten years ago, is now 
worth less than fifty cents on the dollar. 
Under such circumstances the bill to forfeit 
all the lands not earned prior to July 1, 1879 
—that is, all lands not earned up to the 
time of the Jay Cooke failure, when work 
substantially ceased — cannot be esteemed 
either good law or good demagogy. Under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court its effect, 
if passed by Congress and approved by the 
President, would be merely to forfeit the 
lands flanking those portions of the line still 
uncompleted, viz., the Columbia River, Cas- 
cade, and Wisconsin branches. 





The House Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce have seen fit to report a bill (much 
more reasonable, indeed, than the Reagan 
bill) which seeks to prohibit pools and com- 
binations among railways. It has been suffi- 
ciently proved inthe past, by the steady and 
almost unvarying decline in railway charges, 
especially on lines of traffic where the greatest 
amount of attention is given to the art of 


| 


” 


“pooling,” that no such legislation is needed 


| to bring about minimum rates for transporta- 


| tion—that is, the lowest rates consistent with | 
cost of hauling, maintenance, and a moderate | 








rate of interest on the capital actually in: 
vested. There is nothing more certain in 
the book of fate than that railway competi: 
tion will yield the same harvest of low profits 
or no profits that competition in other trades 
has produced and always tends to produce 
—and this too, in spite of the best efforts 
of the ablest pool commissioners. When 
new capital comes crowding the market for 
investment its first impulse is toward rail- 
way building, because hitherto the largest 
fortunes have been made iv that field. It 
looks about for some line of traffic where it is 
known or believed that ‘‘ stock-watering ” has 
been practised to an unwarrantableextent. It 
reasons that here must be a chance for profit 
because a pew road can be built for much less 
than the nominal cost of the old ove. The 
new road is built, it is taken into the pool, 
the profits of the combination are so re- 
duced that cutting of rates begins, and the 
force of competition reasserts itself. But 
even if the pool can maintain itself and 
prevent rate-cutting, it will have learued 
by experience that it is only by doing busi, 
ness at the lowest rates possible that addi- 
tional railways can be kept out and further 
and more disastrous competition prevented. 
The proposed legislation will probably prove 
futile when the attempt is made to enforce it. 
In the long run it will be found to be unneces- 
sary, as regards its main purpose of securing 
the lowest attainable rates of transportation. 





Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, in a 
letter to the Tribune published on Saturday, 
complains of Professor Lounsbury for failing 
to consider and discuss bis suggestion that 
the Dorsheimer bill may be made satisfactory 
to everybody by embodying init ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple recognized in all copyright laws forbid- 
ding the importation of all books covered by 
copyright—zith the sumple extension that no 
license shall be held to permit such importation.” 
We have had nocommunication with Professor 
Lounsbury on the subject, but we think we 
can tell Mr. Lea why he refuses to discuss tbe 
suggestion, and this is because the princi- 
pleto which Mr. Lea refers is intended to pro- 
tect authors, and he proposes to pervert it so 
as to protect manufacturers. The author may 
now either allow or prevent the importation 
of foreign editions of his book, at his plea- 
sure; the change proposed is to take away his 
right to make the choice, in the interest of 
the manufacturer; and this is what Mr. Lea 
calls extending the principle of copyright. 





The old Tory squire who corresponds with 
the Tribune from London has evidently been 
thrown into a very nervous condition by the 
dynamite explosions. He says the language 
of the English press ‘‘ shows signs of reaching 
the limits of patience,” and that, ‘‘in private, 
Englishmen of known friendship are asking 
whether that country really means to per- 
severe in giving refuge to Irish scoun- 
drels and license to Irish crime until 
Europe, unjustly or justly, shall come to re- 





gard America as the Alsatia of Christendom.” 
There is a want of clearness in this which is 
unworthy of a Justice of the Peace, which the 
writer probably is. He must know that 
‘signs’ that English newspapers are going to 
use strong language,are not likely to be alarm- 
ing in America, where newspapers use strong 
language all the time, without any dynamite 
atall. The squire bimself often gets to ‘‘the 
limits of patience” in his writing without rous- 
ing or frightening anybody. When his friends 
ask him, too, whether America Is going to “‘per- 
severe ” in all those dreadfui things, he should 
remind them that they are begging the ques- 
tion; that it bas still to be proved that the coun- 
try is ‘‘giving refuge to Irish scoundrels ” and 
‘license to Irish crime,” in some otber way 
than by gabble at dinner-tables. If they then 
persist in regarding America as ‘‘the Alsatia 
of Christendom,” we would advise the squire 
simply to change the subject. An “ Alsatia 
of Christendom” is something too dreadful 
to talk about long at a time. 





No one disputes for a moment the general 
principle that it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment to prevent the use of its territory for the 
purpose of making attacks upon the Govern- 
ment or citizens of England; and it is not 
open to us, after the Alabama controversy, to 
put inas a defence that we have not laws 
which enable us to do this. If we have not, 
Congress has got to pass them, or else to take 
the consequences. This was the rule that we 
compelled England to adopt, and she p»id us 
$15,500,000 for violating it. But the difficulty 
with dynamite raids is a purely practical one. 
In the case of an armed expedition, like a Fe- 
nian raid in Canada, or the fitting out of a 
Cuban privateer, overt acts have to be commait- 
ted in this country. Men have to be enlisted, 
uniformed, equipped, fed, and paid; provi- 
sions, arms, and material have to be bought, 
and in the case of a ship she has to get out of 
port. When a plot of this sort is on foot, no- 
thing is easier than for our Government to fur- 
nish evidence of what is doing, and if the evi- 
dence is sufficient, the ship’s arms and mate- 
rials can be seized, and the men Jocked up in 
jail. But in the case of dynamite no such pro- 
cess is possible. One man in a “‘ hall bed-room” 
can hatch a piot to blow up the Queen and 
the whole royal family, which cannot be de- 
tected and which cannot be punished. To 
carry it out, all he has to do isto get a little 
can of nitroglycerine, sail for England, and 
watch his chance. No law here can prevent 
this. No overt act is committed here at all, 
and we cannot possibly be called upon to 
make it an international crime for an American 
citizen to purchase nitroglycerine for use 
against life and property in England. But if 
we were called upon, and if we did pass it, 
how could it be executed? It could not be 
carried into effect without the provision by 
Congress of a national system of inspection 
of the manufacture and sale of all explosives, 
and domiciliary searches for persons suspected 
of having explosives in their possession. Any 
attempt to enforce such a law would be at 
once contested in the courts on constitutional 
grounds by the persons whose business was 


‘affected by it, who would maintain that it 
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was an intrusion by Congress into the ordinary 
State jurisdiction over crimes against person 
and property. 





The new Franchise Bill introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone will be better understood by recall- 
ing the statutes under which the present sys- 
tem of represertation exists. The Reform 
Bill of 1882 admitted to the franchise all pos- 
sessors of land of the annual value of £10, the 
owners of ieases of sixty years of the annual 
rental value of £50, freeholders of the value of 
forty shillings, in counties, and the tenants of 
lands paying a rent of £50 per annum. 
But the owner of a freehold within a town- 
ship was excluded from voting in the 
county in respect of the same property. 
In Scotland the franchise was actually the 
creation of the Reform Bill. Three classes 
were included: First, owners of property worth 
£10 per aunum. Second, tenants on any of the 
old leases of ‘‘ three nineteen years” who bad 
a proprietary interest in a lease worth £10 per 
annum. Third, tenants in occupancy, pay- 
ing a rent of £50 per annum, or who had paid 
a ‘‘grassum” or fine of £300 as consideration 
for the lease. In Ireland the two-pound fran- 
chise founded on occupancy was abolished,and 
in lieu of it the bill instituted a two-pound 
franchise, if supported by copybold or other 
property, a ten-pound yearly interest on a 
lease of sixty years, or a twenty-pound lease 
of twenty years. From 18382 tq 1867 no mate- 
rial change was made in the representation, 
but in that year Mr. Disraeli made his famous 
‘leap in the dark.” ‘* That bill enfrancbised 
in boroughs,” says Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘all male 
householders rated for the relief of the poor, 
and all lodgers resident for one year paying 
not less than £10 a year rent; and in counties 
persons owning property of the clear annual 
rental of £5,and occupants of lands paying £12 
a year.” The bill introduced by Mr.Gladstone, 
on Thursday night, puts the three Kingdoms on 
one footing. The £50 rating is abolished, and 
in place of it the lodger franchise is now 
extended to counties. An entirely new feature 
is the ‘‘service” franchise. Formerly labor- 
ers and agricultural servants residing in 
their employers’ cottages and paying no rent 
were excluded from rating. These Mr. Glad- 
stone for the first time brings within the 
English representation. It will be observed 
that the bill proceeds on the lines of former 
acts, cutting down existing limits, and intro 
ducing but tew novelties beyond the ‘‘ service 
franchise.” 





The policy of the English Ministry is,as was 
clearly foreshadowed by Gcneral Gordon, to 
hold the Red Sea coast, so as to stop the ex 
port of slaves to Arabia proper, which 
is the chief market for the African 
traders. For this purpose, the possession 
of Suakim, if not other ports, as well as a 
rigid maritime patrol,will be necessary. This, 
too, furnishes really the chief, if not the only, 
justification for the slaughter of the unfortu- 
nate Sudanese by General Graham. They 
have persisted in besetting the coast towns, 
which the British are determined to keep, 
and had been led by the triumph over the 
Egyptian troops to overestimate their strength 
Apart from their desire to start the slave tiade 





good & one as 
defended in They 
have been conquered and shamcfully misgov 


their cause is as 


has ever been 


again, 


arms 


erned by a worthless government, and one 
capnot heip with 
which they bave laid down their lives, and 
sympathiz:ng in some degree with the feeling 
which dictated Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
on the Ministry on Monday 


admiring the gallantry 


attack 
The butchery of 
these poor spearmen was undoubtedly sorry 
work for Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and yet 
—so true is it ip politics, as well as in morals 
that it is the beginnings which are dangerous 
—having taken Egypt in hand, there was no 
way of avoiding it 


The obstinacy of the Arab resistance to 
General Graham on Friday was of coursé 
largely due to ignorance of what the breech 
loader can do in the hands of resolute and 
disciplined men. 
their experience of the Egyptian troops in 
supposing tbat they could break the British 


The Arabs were justified by 


square with spears and sabres. They had nev 
er until then encountered any other regulars 
But the lesson they have now received wil! 
probably last them a good while. The fearful 
slaughter among them and the small loss on the 
British side show how little they 
as a fighting force, 
the fears that the Mabdi would lead them out 


amount to 


and how absurd have been 


of the Sudan to invade Egypt proper, or, as 
some have suggested, to overrun Europe 
Even General Stone’s recently expressed anx 
iety about the Bulak Museum at Cuiro be 
comes,in the light of Friday's fight, somewhat 
comic reading. There is not the smallest rea 
son to suppose that the Mabdi’s own troops 
differ in any way trom those of his lieutenant, 
Osman Digma. No fanaticism can make a na 
ked body stop a ritle ball 


The workingmen of Lyons, France, have a 


representative in the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Brialou, who bas gone 
the protective taruif, and we commend lis 


to the bottom of 


discovery to the committee of the iron and 
steel manufacturers und iron ore producers 
against the Mor 
of Ways and 


The reascu why French 


whosent their remonstrancs 
rison bill to the Committee 
Means on Saturday 
labor is depressed, says M. Brialou, is be 
cause foreign labor is emploved so exten 
sively in France Italians and Germans 


crowd the manufactories 


doors cf public works departments, offe. ing 
to work for less wages than the French opera 
live requires to maintain himself and bis 


family in the scale ot comfort and decency to 
which he is accustomed. The foreigners are 
taking the bread out of his mouth M 
Brialou is notan extremist) He does not ask 
that immigration be probibited, but he thinks 
itis perfectly fair to demand that a law be 
passed prohibiting the employment of mote 
than 10 per cent. of foreigners in the pubdlic 
works proses uted by the siate, or the 
depattments or municipal 


. at 
corporat ons. As 


regards the mapufuctures carried on by 


the state, he would bave foreigners ex¢ luded 


altogether nanufactures, 
he merely poir 

only taking work out of French hands, but 
scnding the money they get out of the coun 


As regards private 


ts out that 


foreigners are pot 





2038 


try. Arguments very like these were heard 
in California in support of the Anti-Chinese 
Bil. Why thev are 


‘ rts , Pt } e . 
the Atlantic seaboard, we fail t perceive 


The German Liberals of 
Opinion seem to be indignant over the action 
of Pripee Bismarck in the Lasker matter, and 


the Executive Comanittee of the Lib 


have s ed an address of thanks to the 
Hor of Representatives in Wast for 
the passayve of the resolution Unfort avely 
however, Bistnarck is to remain in power 
matter what the Liberals thick #b } 
nd it is with him tha 1 
tercourse has to be carried l bise’s 
he ques 1 of the expediency of Kees M 
Sargent at his post in Be Nu t 
quest s the fidelity. and cfticic \ witt 
whi hohe has so] ify ds his « es ? ' 
Sines the Stat Departt trite 
very rest et of publishing his 
des] vch al t the tives f the Ger 1 
hostilitv to At i por } bas beet ‘ 
object’ of — dislik n the part of tl 
ruling and t! class B This 
would not be of anv copsequence r in tact 
would tell in bis favor, if ambassadors were 
Inter ad to be messenge ot ce Nee r 
sel ilitarv veceties l ey iret however 
mea t be messengers { 4M e and 1 
will, wl epresent the intry in its \ 
d conciliatory att Wi i! ster's 
presenee ceases {¢ ON ius T sonable 
r reasopat to tx eful to the Govern 
me to wl bt S acete ted, his usef ness 
s at an end, a he lit to be reealled 
YT} Sis Tenily the cdi ament 3 w! cl Mr 
Servet st s 8} . presenes S appar tiv 
an irritant to Bismarck {his set This is 
very fortunate, but there is no belp for it, 


lar branch of the public service, 





in which places sre permanent, get over such 
difficulnes very easily. When a Minister for 
any reason becomes obnoxious to the Govern 
ment to which he is accredited, they transfer 

m to anotber post, and. if bis conduct bas 


met with their spproval, to a better one than 


that which he leaves Thev thus both vindi 


cate and reward bim, while puiting an end to 
the difticulty which compelled his withdrawal 
Weare unfortunate \ unable to settle such 
When an American Minis 


ts into trouble, and has to be removed, 


cases in this way 


no matter how blumcless or praiseworthy bis 





juct may bave been, he really has to be 


dismissed from the service. In other words, 
we bave to inflict on him, if a poor man, 
a very beavy penalty. This naturally leads 
Ministers to whom the salary is of im.- 
portance often to hold on to their places 
atter tbeir usefulness has ceased, and makes 


the State Department very slow to recail 


”" We say even upcer 


‘under fire 
tire, because whatever mipht have been said 
for the old ‘‘firc” rule, uncer which so many 
unworthy persons were kept in office in Presi- 
dent Grant's day in the home service of the 
Government, it is absolutely inapplicable to 
the diplomatic service, for the reasuns we have 


tt 
ul 


em, even 


already given, 
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DOMESTIC 


March 4, 1884, 


Tue President sent to Congress on Friday 
the first report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, accompanied by a message in which 
he said: ‘‘Upon the good results which that 
law has already accomplished, I congratulate 
Congress and the people, and I avow my con- 
viction that it will henceforth prove to be of 
still more signal benefit to the public service. 
I heartily commend the zeal and _ tidelity of 
the Commissioners and their suggestions for 
further legislation, and | advise the making 
of such ap appropriation as shall be adequate 
for their needs.” The report, after reviewing 
the work of the Commission, concludes: ‘‘We 
cannot doubt that the most difficult stage is 
passed. But it will require some years of 
careful study and prudent adjustment to car- 
ry into fui! effect the practical methods au- 
thorized by the Civil-Service Act. The cleri 
cal force of the Commission, however, is 
inadequate. It has been worked beyond the 
customary hours of the departments. At 
least one additional clerk seems indispensable. 
In submitting this report it is proper for the 
Commission to declare that in every stage of 
its work it has had the constant and unwa- 
vering support of the President.” 

The President on Saturday transmitted to 


| Stewart, of Vermont. 





Bill, the basis of which is the bill of Mr. | 
The chief changes are 
that the provisions of the Reagan bill which 
absolutely prohibit pooling and rebates are 
adopted. 


Mr. Morrison, from the Ways and Means 
Committee, presented an important privileged 
resolution to the House on Wednesday. It 
called upon the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
inform the House bow much money there is | 
in the Treasury ; under what provisiuns of | 
law it is retained, and how much, in view of | 


| existing liabilities, can be applied at this time | 


| embarrassment to the department. 


the House of Representatives the report of the | 


commission appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of the swine product of this country. 
The Secretary of State, ina communication on 
the subject says, the report shows conclusively 
that hog cholera is not present in meat packed 
for human food, and in no event is the disease 
communicable to buman beivgs. As to trichi 
nosis the report is less conclusive, because less 
is certainly known of the manner in which the 
living trichine or their germs are transmitted, 
He advises further investigation on this point, 


| of pleuro-ppeumonia iv cattle was passed by 


| over by the House without notice. 


to the payment of the public debt without 
The reso 
lution was adopted. It is undoubtedly in- 
tended to be used in connection with the 
tariff and refunding bills. 


The Postal Appropriation Bill, as reported 
to the House by Mr. Randaitl’s committee, ap- 
propriates only $45,261,000 of the $50,000,000 
asked for by the Postmaster-General. It cuts 
down tbe estimate for letter-carriers and the 
free-delivery system by $200,000, The Post- 
master-General asked for $12,750,000 for in- 
land transportation. Mr. Randall’s commit- 
tee cuts it down to $11,700,000. This en- 
dangers the fast mail service in all parts of 
the country. 


The German-American Congressmen pre- 
sented the resolutions on the Lasker incident 
from the Liberal members of the German Par- 
liament in the House on Wednesday, and, after 
a brief debate, which was more temperate than 
had been expected, the resolutions were re- 
ferred unanimously to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The bill to prevent the spread 





the House by a vote of 155 to 137. 


The For- 


| eign Affairs Committee reported on Wednes- 


The House bill repealing the test oath was | 
passed by the Senate on Wednesday, after | 


being amended so that no person who held a 
commission in the United States army before 
the warand was afterward engaged in the 
military, naval, or civil service of the so-called 
Confederate States, shall be appointed to any 
nosition in the army or navy of the United 
States. 

The Senate on Friday passed a bill to in- 
crease the navy, by a vote of 38 yeas to 13 
nays. It authorizes the President to direct 
the construction of seven steel vessels, con- 
sisting of one cruiser of 4,500 tons displace- 
ment, one cruiser of 3,000 tons, one despatch 
vessel of 1,500 tons, two heavily-armed gun- 
boats of 1,500 tons each, one light gunboat of 
750 tons, and one fgunboat not to exceed 900 
tons; also, of one steel ram, one cruisivg tor- 
pedo-boat, and two harbor torpedo-boats. 

The Senate on Monday passed bills appro- 
priating more than $3,000,000 tor public 
buildings in various cities. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands on 


Monday decided in favor of the forfeiture of | 


the Texas-Pacific territorial land grant as- 
signed to the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 


The House Committee on Public Lands on 


Wednesday voted to declare a forfeiture of | 


all lands granted to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, except as to that part of the road 
which was completed before July 4, 1879, 
and except all lands that have been patented 
to the road, and also lands which may have 
been occupied and improved by actual settlers. 


At a meeting of the eight Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House on Thursday, it was unanimously 
agreed to report a substitute for the Morrison 

ariff Bill. The substitute is identical with 
that bill, except that the free list is confined 
to salt, coal, and lumber. 


The House Committee on Commerce, on 
Friday, agreed to an Inter-State Commerce 


day that they had been unable to obtain any 
information upon the subject, and asked to 


| 
| 
The Hewitt-West incident has been passed | 
| 


| 
be excused from a further investigation. | 


The Shipping Committee of the House, on 
Monday, by a vote of 7 to 3, authorized ex- 
Governor Dingley to report favorably the 
Pilotage Bill, which authorizes tne master and 
mates of any American sailing vessel to be 
examined and licensed by the United States 
inspectors to pilot their own vessels. 

By a vote of 227 to 46 the House decided on 
Monday that every person who served sixty 


| days in the Mexican war should receive a pen- 


sion of eight dollars a month. 

A decision was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Monday in the 
long pending legal-tender case of Juilliard vs. 
Greenman. The Court holds that the Legal- 
Tender Act of March 31, 1878, is valid and 
Constitutional, and that Treasury notes reis- 
sued under it are a good and legal tender in 
payment of all debts. 
opinion. 


Governor Cleveland on Monday morning 
signed the Comstock bill prohibiting tbe 


| making of further contracts for the labor of 


convicts in the State’s prisons and peniten- 
liaries of this State. He returned to the 
Assembly that evening the bill extending the 


| time of the Howe Prison Commission, with a 


message giving reasons why the bill did not 


| receive his signature. 


The Finance Committee of the State Senate 
on Wednesday recommended an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for work on the State Capi- 
tol at Albany for the ensuing year. 


in the Assembly the bill making it manda- 
tory upon local authorities to carry out tbe 
provisions of the State Civil-Service Jaw was 
reported favorably from the Cities Commit- 
tee. It was made a special order for Tues- 
day. The bill making a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. on the present pilotage fees was 
passed—ayes, 82; noes, 21. ; 

The proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State, prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous and intoxicating liquors, 
was rejected by the Assembly on Thursday by 
a vote of 61 to 63. Eight Democrats voted 
with the Republicans in the aflirmative, and 
seventeen Republicans with the Democrats in 
the negutive. 

The Roosevelt bill, taking the confirming 
power from the Aldermen of this city, was 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Thursday by a vote of 6 to 1. 


In the Assembly on Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt 


| unexpectedly received a twothirds vote ia 


favor of making the High-License Bill a 


| special order for one week from next Thurs 


day. The prospect for the passage of the 
bill is, however, not promising. 


The time for holding the New Jersey Re 
publican State Convention at Trenton bas 
been changed to April 17. 

The New Jersey Assembly destroyed on 
Wednesday the efficacy of the Civil Rights 
Bill passed by the Senate several weeks ago, 


| by striking out tbe specifications of botels, 


restaurants, aud theatres as places in which 
colored persons should enjoy the same _ privi- 


| leges as white persons, and by reducing the 


| 
| 


penalties for violation of the law to such 
small sums that a colored person would 
hardly take the trouble to bring suit for them. 
The Faculty at Amherst College have voted 
not to endorse the resolutions on inter-col- 
legiate athietics. 
John Guy Vassar has given $10,000 for the 


| benefit of the cabinets of pbysical and chemi- 


cal apparatus in the Vassar Brothers’ labora- 
tory at Vassar College. 
Mrs. Mary Brown, widow of Jobn Brown, 


| the abolitiovist, died on Friday in San Fran- 


. . | cisco. 
Justice Gray gave the 


| 
The decrease of the public debt during | 


February was $2,582,587. 

Mr. W. H. Hunt, United States Minister to 
Russia, died in St. Petersburgon Wednesday. 
He was a native of South Carvlina, but spent 


most of his life in Louisiana, where he rose to | 


eminence asalawyer. President Hayes ap- 
pointed him one of the Judges of the Court of 
Claims, a position which he held when called 


She was marriedto him in 1833, when 
in her eighteenth year. 

Governor Richard D. Hubbard, of Con- 
necticut, died in Hartford on Thursday morn- 
ing. He was born in 1818 and was graduated 
from Yale College in 1889. Adopting the 
profession of law, he gained distinction in it, 


and for twenty years was State Attor- 
ney for Hartford County. He was 
| elected to Congress in 1867, and was 


to President Garfield’s Cabinet as Secretary of | 


the Navy. When President Arthur reorga 


| nized his Cabinet, Mr. Hunt was sent to Rus 


sia as Minister tosucceed Mr. Foster. Puoblic 


funeral services were held in St. Petersburg | 


on Tuesday. The body will eventually be 
brought to this country. 

The New York Republican State Committee 
met in this city on Tuesday, and decided that 
the State Convention should be cailed to meet 
at Utica on April 23. A resolution was passed 
recommending that the district delegates to 
the next Republican National Convention be 
elected by conventions in the respective Con- 
eressional districts 


made Governor of Connecticut by the Demo- 
crats in 1876. During the war be was a 
stanch Unionist, and his views on civil- 
service reform and other public questions of 
the present day have been such as tocommand 
the respect of both political parties. 

The chemical works of Powers & Weight- 
man, in Philadelphia, the largest in the coun- 
try, were burned early on Friday morving. 
The loss was more than $1,000,000, on which 


there was av insurance of about $500,000. 


The firm were manufacturers of large quanti- 
ties of quinine, the wholesale price of which 
was affected by the fire. 


A fire in Utica,on Sunday, destroyed pronerty 
valued at about $1,000,000. The Utica City 
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National Bank and the Odserver office were 
among the buildings destroyed. 


FOREIGN, 


The advance of the English troops on Teb 
began on Wednesday. Two hundred and 
fittv men were left to garrison Trinkitat, and 
a force of about 3,900 men advanced to the 
attack. On Thursday pight tbe expedition 
encamped near Fort Baker. On Friday morp- 
iny the troops advanced to battle. The forces 
were formed in an oblong square. The Gor- 
don Highlanders in liue tormed the advance, 


with two Gatling guns and one Gardiner 
in the right corner, and two Gardiners 
and one Gatling in the left corner. The 
kighty-ninth Regiment in line formed the 
right-hand side of the square, the Black 


Watch Regiment the rear. The length of the 
front was 350 yards. The rebels in. swarms 
occupied the high ground in front and on the 


flanks of the British army. They retired 
slowly, as tbe English advanced, keeping 


within about 1,200 yards of the main body of 
the English forces. After an advance of three 
miles had been made the earthworks of the 
rebels came in sight, and the British 
troops advauced to witbin 800 yards of the 
position, The rebels opened the battle with 
a shell from a Krupp gun and followed 
it up With a fulisade from small 
arms. Baker Pasha was wounded in the 
face by a piece of shell and twenty Briush 
were hit. They kept on their advance, aud 
at noou opened fire with guos and rifles. The 
rebel fire slackened, and the British advanced 
upon the works. The defenders held their 
position desperately, and charged upon the 
British with tbeir spears, but fell in great 
numbers, and the line sullenly retired. Hav- 
ing cleared the ground in front, the British 
attacked Fort Burnaby, and carried it after a 


desperate fight, the Arabs contesting every 
inch. Tbe British tben stormed a_ brick 


building, and at 1 o'clock the rebels bolted, the 
Gatling gups aud Martini rifles creating great 
havoe among them. The English forces ad- 
vanced to the tresh-water well at Teb, where 
the rebels made their last stand. After four 
hours of arduous fighting the British gained 
possession of the rebels’ camp. The cavalry 
charged the slowly retreating rebels. Gen- 
eral Grabam decided to pass the night at 
the Teb Wells. The losses were: about 2,000 
rebels killed, 24 British killed, and 142 
wounded. 


The British troops entered Tokar at noon on 
Saturday. <A few shots were exchanged with 
the enemy, when the 4,000 rebels holding the 
town fled. The garrison numbered seventy 
men who were half starved. The remairder 
had joined the rebels. Osman Digma is en- 
camped near Suakim. A battle with him is 
expected when the British troops return to 
Suakim from Tokar. General Graham will 
have the troops embark at Trinkitat and re- 
turn to Suakim, as the latter place is the best 
base for operations against Osman Digma. 
General Graham, leaving a battalion to garr- 
son Fort Baker, will order the troops to em- 
bark on Thursday. Tbe operations against 
Osman Digma will not extend beyond Tama- 
nieb. 


The London Times on Monday asserted 
that General Graham had been ordered to re- 
treat im Mediately trom Tokar, and to arrange 
for the return of the British troops to England 
and Egypt. El Granville, Foreign Secre- 
tary, positively denied the rumor in the Houses 
of Lords. His statement was received with 
loud cheers. 

A lively scene occurred in the House of 
Commons on Monday afternoon. Questions 
were put to the Government regarding the 
condition of affairs in Ezypt which the Govern 
ment refused to answer, whereupon great ex 
citement arose. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Radic 
moved that the House adjourn in order to dis 
cuss the Sudan problem. He made a violent 
attack upon the Government, charging it with 
cowardice, blood-guiltiness, butchery, and 





Jingoism. The motion was rejected by 
of 103 to 105. 


The Egyptian Government, feeling convin 
ed that General Gordon’s mission would fail, 
oifered on Sunday to Abd-el-Kader Pasha, Min 
isterot War, under the sanction of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the British Minister, the Governorship 
of Khartum. Abd-el-Kader Pasha refused 1 
accept the oftice, however, 
don should assent. 


sed Lo 


unless General Gor 


General Gordon's latest proclamation to the 
inbabitants of the Sudan asserts that, as he 
has done everything possible to insure quiet 
ness and stop bloodshed, and his advice bas 
not been followed, he bas been co mp led to 
summon British troops who will punish them 
The proclamation caused a sensation ut Cairo 
on Fnday when it was made public. No dk 


mand for Briush troops bad reached ther 
Later advices indicated that El Mahdi had 
received with delight Gordon's offers. and 


had ordered a cessation of fi 
In the House of 
night Mr. 


ghting 
Commons on Thursday 
Gladstone introduced a bill for the 


extension of the franchise. Important addi 
tions result from making the £10 occupan 
cy of dwelling houses include land and 
gardens at, that rental, without any build 
ings, and without actual residence there 
It enfranchises residents who neither own 


property nor pay rent, but who work on the 
land, such as laborers, gardeners, game keey 

ers, watchmen, cic., residing in cx ane es on 
the employer's property. It abolishes the old 


£50 county occupancy franchise, andr 
duces the rating franchise from £12, where it 
was left by the Disraeh reform bill, to £11 
Tt also exteuds the lodger franchise fr 


It does not deal witl 
Parliamentary seats 


boroughs to counties 
the redistribution of 
Mr. Gladstone. 
said, to introduce 
for England, 


his speech on the 
separate franchise bills 
Ireland, and Seotland, with a 
prospect of carrying the English and Scotch 
bills and leaving the Irish bill to take its 
chances, would be ahogether impracticable 
The arguments in favo rr of a uniform bill were 
unanswerable. Nothing cor id induce him 
abandon such a bill. Redistribution of the 
Parliamentary constituencies must follow the 
reform of the franchiss But if the tw 
questions were embodied in the same bil 
it would prove fatal to both. The measur 
would increase the voting power of the Unite 
Kingdom by about 2,000,000.) Of this 1 


ber England would furpish 800,000, Ir 
£00,000, and S« ols and 200,000, After some re 
marks in opposition the debate was adjourned 
Toe Parnellites and the Scotch members 


ally well pleased with th bill The 
English Liberals are 
tension of franchise unless coupled with re 
distribution, on the ground that it— wi 
strengthen [reland 
pense of England. 

Mr. Gladstone has agreed to the creation of 
anew Minister with a seat in the Cabin 
be called the Secretary for Scotland 


pear gener 


; ~ We 
disposed to object to ex 


and & 


containing twenty 


An infernal machine, 





pounds of dynamite and a clock-work attact 

ment for firing it, was found a ari 

Railway Station, Eogland, on Thur ie 
machine had failed to explode at the time for 
which it was set The clock-works were of 
American make Another infernal machine 
of American manufacture was found at 


Paddington Railway Station on the : 
The discoveries created great excitement in 
England, and extra police precautions were 
immediately taken. Parn ellites in | the House 
of Commons, on denoum ed 


> 47) ; 7 +) 
dynamite campai as no part of hei 


programme. On Saturday a black bag made 
of American cloth was found in the cloak- 


tation, containin 
dynamite and a 


AT 
room of the Ludgate Hill S 
about — packages of 
portion of an American nog clock. Four 
men who arrived in England from America 
on Feb. Ware believed to be the guilty con- 
spirators 
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The Emperor William of Germany gave a 


state banquet on Wednesday night in Berlin in 
honor « he Special Russian Embassy and the 
Grand Duke Michael. Ile madea very friend 
ly response to the toast in honor of the Czar. 


. 
Christian August Selmer, Minister of State 


for Ni rway, Was on Wiedn sday found guilty 
under articles of Impcachment, and sentenced 


to forfeit his official positions and pay a fine 
of about $5 (Mi) 

General Iglesias took the oath 
Provisional President of Peru in 
bly at Lima on Saturday. The ¢ 


Tesipgned 


of office as 
the Assem 
‘abiret bave 
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DYNAMITE PROPOSALS. 


Tue English press continues to discuss ac- 
tively the natvre of the dynamite grievance, 
but the discussion does not make the matter 
much clearer. The nearest approach to a prac- 
tical suggestion is that Congress might pass a 
iaw making conspiracies to injure life and 
property in foreign cities a highly penal of- 
fence. Assuming that Congress bas the power 
to pass such a law, tbe difficulties in the way 
of its enforcement would be so great that the 
law would be, after its passage. so much waste 
paper. A covspiracy is a matter proverbially 


difficult to prove in a court of justice, and, of | 


course,the passage of such a law wou!d render 
evideuce far harder to get than it now appears; 
for the dyn»miters like Rossa, who now goabout 
breathing forth fire and slaughter, would keep 
very quiet, while the work would still go on; 
so England would really, in the enforcement of 
her own laws, be cut off from a good deal of 
American evidence pow contributed gratis to 
her police and prosecuting officers through 
the dynamite press here. 

The English press obviously forgets that 
the spectacle of the extreme difficulty their 
own government finds in preventing Irish 
agrarian and political crime, is not such as to 
encourage ours to think that we can, at a dis 
tance of three thousand miles, do much to 
help them. They bave had to change their 
whole system of trying crimes of tbis sort, to 
authorize the arrest and imprisonment of per- 
sons on mere suspicion, 10 take away the 
most cherished and ancient legal rights, mere 
ly to secure life and property within the juris- 
diction of their own courts. To expect a foreign 
Government, however friendly, to do anything 
of this kind is tidiculous. But the task 
which the English press would like to impose 
upon us is far barder than that of the English 
Government. It involves, first, legislation, 
and tnen the enforcement of legislation 
against crimes hatched bere to be commitied 
abroad. We might have to work for several 
yesrs before we could get a single conviction; 
and indeed the lesson taught us by Egland is 
that we could not probably accomplish apy- 
thing at all without suspending the hsbeas 
corpus, and taking away the prisoner’s right 
to trial by jury. Tbis is what the English 
demand for legislation comes to if it means 
anything at all. 

The suggestion that we might by a vigorous 
inspection ot explosives here prevent the intro- 
duction of dynamite into Evgland is also grave- 
ly brought forward. Herre, again, we are asked 
to do work which it is tbe duty of England to 
do, and which England alone can do. The 
place to prevent tbe introduction of dynamite 
into England is the English custom houses, 
where avy human being who lands can be 
searched and every box and satcbel can be ex- 
amined. Itis no part of our duty to search 
everybody who leaves the United States to see 
whetber they may not bave something in their 
possession of which they may make an im 
proper use abroad. If it were, we might be 
just as well asked to prevent ‘‘ Number Ones” 
from leaving our ports with Knives and pistols 
as to prevent dynamiters. International law is 
founded on common sense, and does not re- 
quire such absurdities, 





The Irish-American population are all more 

| or less in the position of refugees, driven 
out of their own country by bad govern- 
ment at home, and the right of asylum really 
involves the right to hatch plots and make 
threats. If the dyoamiters were real refugees, 
every one would see this at once, but we can- 





The jails mentioned are taken at 
In Albany County 


stitutions. 
random from the report. 


| there is no separation of prisoners of different 
| classes, and as to hard Jabor the report is ‘‘ no 


| work.” 


j 


| not be expected to be more severe with them | 


| merely because they are, unfortunately, in 
maby cases, American citizens, as well as a 
branch of a race governed by England. 
If it were fair to ask such’ a_ tbing, 
even expelling an avowed dynamiter would 
| only leave ten unavowed dynamiters in 
his place. It is the strong, silent dynamiter 


the loud-mouthcd ranter who urges him oo. 
But in the last resort, our answer to England 
must be, How are we to prevent here crimes 
against lifeand property which are committed 
in England, iu the face of the enormous diffi- 
culties which you find in the task of detect- 
ing criminals who actua'ly commit them ? 


THE MAIN OBSTACLE TO PRISON 
REFORM. 


THE meeting of prison managers and reformers 
on Wednesday week at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
led to a discussion of a great variety of topics 
connected with prison reform, all of which in 
themselves are of interest and importance. 
They were, however, so numerous as to give 
the report of what took place a bewildering 
effect. If those who have taken the matter up 


closely 10 one or two points, and make the 
public understand what is wanted. The ques- 
tion, for instance, as to the eftect of wearing 
‘* stripes” on the self-respect of convicts (a dis- 
ciplinary detail), or that of the ‘‘ indefinite sen- 
tence,” which involves a complete change in 
our whole theory of punishment, are not 
matters about which the public is asked 
or expected to do anything just now, nor 


ers are agreed. Even the prison-labor ques- 
tion, important as it is, is pot a question of 
the reform of an admitted prison abuse, pure 
and simple, but is complicated with political 
considerations and the demands of the non 
convict laborer for protectior. 

One poiot was brought up, howevcr, 
as to which tbere 1s little, we think we 
way say no, difference of opinion among 
prison reformers. Ii relates to an abuse which 
is not local, but extends a'l over the United 
States, which has existed for a hundred years, 
on which prison reform has bad thus far no 
effect worth mentioning, and yet which ad- 
mis of asimple remedy. This is the connec- 
| tion of the Saeriff with the common jail. 
The condition of the common jail all over the 
country is perfectly well known. It is the in- 
stituuon to which offenders, young and old, of 
both sexes, are sent at the beginning of their 
criminal career, where they are herded togeth- 
er,given nothing to do, made more callous and 
vicious and criminal. The city jail,the county 
jail, the Eastern jail, the Western jail, are all 
| much alike. In this State, for instance,the latest 
report of tbe Prison Association gives the fol- 
lowing account of the discipline in these in- 





wish to accomplish anything practical, they | 
evidently need to confine their attention pretty | 


are they matters about which the reform- | 


| tilation bad.” 


Cayuga County bas a “filthy jail;” 
criminals of ail couditions are ‘‘ mixed. to- 
gether,” ‘* without restraint or watch.” Che- 
navgo County—“ Sanitary cc ndition and ven- 
As to prisoners, there are ‘* no 
particular rules.” All these three prisons are 
reported as being “unsufe” in one way 
or another; the danger from fire, which is 
a peculiar feature of all the county jails, be- 
ing mitigated only by the facilities for es- 


| cape which the condition of the building of- 


who really endangers life and property, not | 





fers. In Cattaraugus County the prisoners 
are not kept separate, nor are they required to 
work except by the Sheriff ‘‘ in his garden.” 
The Sheriff suggests that ‘‘it would be better 
if a regular jailor could be employed to watch 
the prisoners constantly,” the deputy placed 
by him in charge of them “ having other busi- 
ness outside.” In Chemung County there is no 
separation, and no work. In Columbia it is 
‘‘easy to break out,” which seems fortunate, 
as there is ‘‘no ventilation whatever.” Pri- 
soners are ‘‘not asked to work.” The 
Dutchess County Jail has ‘‘ but little ventila- 
tion,” ‘‘nodistinction” between different 
classes of prisoners, and ‘‘no labor whatever.” 
In the Kings County Jail, which we believe 
is frequently presented by the Grand Jury, 
there is, or was recently, a little collection of 
instruments of torture—a ‘‘yoke,” four “‘raw- 
hides” well worn, and two “‘paddles.” None 
of these, it is unnecessary to say, are recog- 
nized by the Revised Statutes as legitimate 
instruments of discipline. And so on from 
one end of the State to the other. 

This picture of the New York jail,it appears 
from the discussion last week, is a fair repre- 
sentation of the jail everywhere. No such 
state of affairs exists in the State prisons of 
this or other States. In them, though they 
may be capable of much improvement, the 
convicts are kept hard at work, are classi- 
fied and separated, and are not allowed to 
associate with each other in such a way as to 
make it probable that the effect of their im- 
prisonment will] be to make them worse ins'ead 


| of better when they return to society. 


| and schools of crime. 


The explanation of the difference between 
the jail and the State-prison system lies on the 
surface. A bundred years ago all prisons were 
in the condition tbat our jails are pow. They 
were sinks of filth and iniquity end cruelty, 
They were reformed 
by the Legislature’s adopting the system of 


| prison discipline shown by the example of 
| early prison reformers to be the true one, and 


| making it uniform throughout the State. So 


far bas this been carried in this State that we 
have put all the prisons under one man, who 
is solely responsible for them. 

Nothing of the sort bas ever been done with 
the jails at all. They have been left in the 
hands of a petty local politician, chosen at a 
popular election, and chosen not because he 
has the slightest interest in the care or refor- 


| mation of criminals, but because he is a good 


‘‘worker” for one or the otber party. His busi- 


| ness is to make a living out of bis jail; and, as 





his prisoners do not vote,and have little to say 
in the press or at public meetings, he is giv- 
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en no trouble by anybody. The first step in 
prison reform is, as has been urged repeatedly 
by prison reformers, to take the jails out of 
the han@s of the Sheriff and put them into 
those of the State. This is a single point 
which can readily be made plain to the com- 
prehension of the public; and if tbe prison 
reformers will make it so they may doa great 


deal of good. The Sheriffs, it is needless to | 


say, are totally opposed to any change. 


LIQUOR GOVERNMENT. 


THERE 1s one consideration, not directly con- 
nected with the Roosevelt Aldermanic Bill, 
now before the State Senate, but having 
an important bearing on it, which may be 
seriously commended to the attention of a 
good many people who care but little about 
the difticulues of municipal government. 
That consideration is the rapid growth, 
not in this country only, but all over the 
worid, of the opinion that the next great step 
in amelioration of the condition of the 
race must be tbe destruction or great diminu- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors. We are not now talking of the state 
of mind of fanatical temperance advocates 
or probibitionists. We mean that the increased 
attention which is being given to the problems 
of crime and poverty, and which finds expres- 
sion in attempts toimprove the dwellings of the 
poor, to make their lives less dreary and the fu- 
ture of their children more hopeful, to protect 
women and children from brutality and fraud, 
to make prison discipline more wholesome 
and reformatory, brings the most conscien- 
tious and influential members of every com- 
muvi'y face to face with the fact that spiritu 
ous liquors—that is, whiskey, brandy, rum, and 
gin—are by far the greatest cause of preventa- 
ble human misery. In Switzerland there is a 
loud call for governmental action, and one 
which will be promptly answered, if it 
has not been already answered, to prevent ihe 
disorder and misery resulting from the recent 
rapid increase in the consumpliion of spirits. 
In Belgium and Norway the same question is 
coming up from the same cause. In Great 
Britain ‘‘the enthusiasm of humanity” is very 
distinctly taking the same direction. In fact, 
no matter from what point social reformers 
start, they are all “apt to meet round the 
whiskey or brandy cask, as the true source of 
most of the woe they are combating. 

In this country we are today met by the 
grave fact that the quantity of distilled spirits 
in the United States in October last was 115,- 
949,235 gallons, of which the United States 
was tuking care of 74,582,117 gallons in bond 
until the owners could find it convenient to 
pay the tax on it. The amount of human 
misery, the murders, the fires, the  sui- 
cides, the defalcations, the loss of pro- 
perty and health, the divorces, the family 
shame and sorrow, stored upin this amount of 
liquor is simply incalculable. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that every whiskey ware- 
house is like a little volcano, ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to send little rivulets of flame 
and desolation over the country. No one 
needs distilled spirit except in sickness. No- 
body in heaith drinks it with his meals as a 
cheering or digestive beverage. It is probably 


| or less physical or moral damage. 
| words, it is a huge national curse 





never taken by a healthy man without more 

In other 
The num 
ber of people who begin to see this is increas- 
ing, and they are likely every year to become 


| @ greater and greater proportion of the Ame 


rican people. Now, it would be wise for 
those who are interested in either the manu 
facture or sale of liquor not to foster the 
growth of this sentiment by any exhibitions of 
their strength which are not necessary to the 
protection of their business. Not only the 
distillers but the brewers would do well to 
take note of this. One of these exhibitions 
which is increasing public hostility is the 
apparent determination of the liquor interest 
to take charge of the government of Ameri 
can cities. In all the large cities the liquor 
dealers have of late years made strenuous 
efforts to seize and administer, or take a large 
share in administering, the revenues. Taoey 
have long been an almost preponderating in 
fluence in the government of this city. There 
are seven liquor-dealers in the Board of 
Aldermen in New York, or nearly one-third 
of the whole number, and, as they act to 
gether, they practically control the Board 

Now, the American people will not stand this 
much longer. The liquor-dealers probably can 
not be got out of politics until they are attacked 
in their saloons, and public sentiment is per 
haps not yet ripe for the closing of the sa 
loons. But there is a decided readiness to di 
minish their number and exercise more strin 
gent supervision over those which are kept 
open. But no feature of municipal government 
is likely to be tolerated much longer which is 
found inpractice to result in giving the retailers 
of whiskey a large sbare in managing the af 
fairs of civilized communities. The makers 
and lovers of whiskey, rum, gin, and brandy 
would do well, therefore, to let the Aldermen 
go. The less prominent they are, and the less 
they bave to say about government, the better 
for the liquor interest. 


THE MANNERS AND MORALS OF 
ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


Lorp Evstacre G. CrciL has been writing a 
very dismal article in the last number of the 
new Tory monthly, the National Review, on 
what he calis ‘‘ Social Detenoration ” in Eng 
land. His cbarges are, that manners have 
sadly fallen off in the House of Commons : 
that politicians on the stump are disgrace 
fully abusive ; 


that in society ‘ adventurers 


| of every description, male and female, find 


] . - , 
| their way into and are freely encouraged in 


the best company, because they happen to be 
preéminently rich, 
scrupulous.” The 


or good-looking, 
rest of the 


or un- 
passage is 
worth quoting 


‘No matter what their previous history may 
have been, no matter how vicious their con- 
duct or how coarse their manners, if they are 
wealtby they are courted; if they are clever or 
pretty they are invited. They even find their 
wsy to court balls, and at every great 
féte of the season they are abundantly rep- 
resented. Everybody remembers bow a fa- 
mous French actress, still living, was receiv 
ed in town a few years ago. Although her 
character was notorious in Paris, the hon- 
or of receiving her was disputed by those 
whom the newspapers would call the élite 


>) y7 
ZO y 
of London society, and she became the 
rage from Belgrave Square to Pall Mall 


American influences are to some 
tent responsible for thi 

predilections, but there are 
where that bad taste bas been imported from 


perhaps t 
exhibition of such 


tyat 4 " . 
patent signs else 


other than transatlantic quarters What the 
sale of so-called society papers may be, may 
be Known to those who care to inquire; | 


that it has greatly increased is 
the number of those 
ed into existence 

The scandal mongering traftic is po 
a trade, it ts 





papers tha 


a4 profession, and evidently a 


remunerative one Pht rivate ves and 
secrets of the most fist shed and the 
most notorlous personages are frequent!y 
sold by their professed friends for a pal 
try consideration to newspaper editors, wl 


increase the sale of their wares at the ex 





pense of victims, who are unwilling, if not 
powerless, to retaliate Scurrilious booksat 
articles bkave been constantly written 

the invention of printing, and) ocessionalls 
no doubt, private malice has beeo salistied by 
the publication of some indecent seands 
grosser libel, butit has been left) to the 


teenth ccpntury to erect the art of slaodering 


into a profe sslor und, by making the pr 
remunerative, to do its best to perp ste tt 
evil. Surelv no better eviderce could be ad 
duced of the decline otf right tes thant 
existence of a temper of this k he | 
mind.’ 

In seeking to account for the decline of 


formality in the intercourse between men, } 


says 

‘For bow much of this lack of man 
ners the other sex ere responsible it Ww 
perhaps, be ungallant to. say \ 
dies ure to be found who tfrmauent the 
smoking-room, do net olject to smoke ciga 
retfes, and are t sbar i t the 
slang they hear the Lr ¢ plavs ar 
no longer a bar to the presence f unma 
ried viris and CWspape rs Cor ny fu i 
details of the Divore or ft are to be seen 
is well in the boudoir as the draw 
room It has been argued that to terbid 
these things is simpiv pruderv, that to the 


pure all things are pure, at 
ledge of 
much the curse of the one sex as of 
But this argument 
Democratic 
children are equal 


LOG and evi are 


new 
il men, women, and 


be privilege oO 





the one age or seNX are Tights of all; a 
mode of reasopipg which leads straight to 
that anarcbv in respect of all creed, opinion, 
aud usage, which is to be the millennium of 


Advanced Radicalism 

W hatis most curious in the article is the fact 
that the 
plores to such vague generalities as ‘American 


and ‘‘Aavanced 


writer ascribes everything he de 


influence ” Radicalism,” and 


steadily avoids what who has 


observed English 
the past twenly 


everybody 


social phenomena during 


and particularly the past fif- 
teen years, knows well to be the true proxi 
mate cause. In discussing social tendencies, 
there is not much use in troubling one’s seif 


about buman depravily in general and man’s 


love of wealth and pleasure. These have 
existed everywhere and always. The philo 
sophic way of getting at the root of the 


difticulty is to ask whether any agency capa 
ble of producing this demoralization has been 
at work in England during the past fifteen 
years, which was not at work during the pre- 
The answer must be that there 
has, and that it consists in a Courtlargely given 
uptoamuement, Nothing is more familiar 
to the readers of social history than the influ- 
ence of such a court on manners, The state 
of things in England since 1870 is no worse or 


vious fifteen. 
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more puzziing than the state of things in 
France 1853 and 1870. The same 
causes produced precisely the same effects. 
W hen the Empire was overthrown, the pleasure- 
loving class of a'l coun:ries transferred them- 
selves to London, simplv because the person 
who had there become the head of society was 
a pleasure-loving man, 

Probably there has in our day been no one 
equally highly placed who takes life less seri- 
ously than the Prince of Wales. This fact is 
a little disguised by bis kindliness and good 
nature, and the assiduity with which he per- 
forms those ceremonial duties of inaugurating 
public works, laying foundation stones, and 
unveiling statues, in which Englishmen so 
much delight in seeing royal personages en- 
gaged. But it is none the less notoricus 
that he bas really set to a wealthy society 
the fashion of treating amusement as the 
chicf end of man, as something which 
all who can afford it are entitled to get 
by any means not involving cruelty or di- 
rect dishonesty. We say direct dishonesty, 
there is no doubt that a certain 
section of English society to-day does not 
scruple to get its pleasure tbrough ercourag- 


between 


because 


ing dishonesty, or, in other words, by receiv. 
ing with open arms any well mannered kvave 
or reprobate who is able to make it laugh. 
There have been, as is well known, many 
cases of late in which the Prince of Waies’s 
attention bas been called to the unfitness of 
foreigners tor some of the social attentions 
he was bestowing on them, owing to their 
unfortunate antecedents, but he has refused to 
treat these antecedents as any disqualification 
for his company. This is really all there is in 
Lord Eustace Cecil’s mysterious allusions to 
the ‘famous French actress” and ‘‘American 
influences.”” Both French and American ad 
venturers, no matter bow low their reputa- 
tions at home, find in London a ready market 
for their songs, their good sturies, their good 
card-playing; the Americans, of course, the 
readier of the two, because they have the lan- 
guage and a new kind of humor. It would 
be too much to expect society in general to be 
more particular than its head, or to make wry 
faces over what be swallows without wink- 
To ascribe in any degree to ‘‘ American 
influences,” therefore, English social défai/- 
lances, which good Americans witness with 
mingled wonder and indignation, is really 
a litthke too bad: and to expect the repro- 
bates of American society not to go to the 
only city in which they find a cordial wel- 
come, is asking too much of these droll and 
amiable creatures. 

What is mest needed for English social re- 
formation is a Court which takes life seriously, 
and does some bard work. As long as the 
English reverence for royalty exists, the Court 
must be the most powerful influence on the 
manners snd morals of the wealthy class. That 
‘modern Kadicalism” can compete with it 
sounds very like a joke. There is probably 
nothing which moulds morals more rap- 
idly than the example of those we admire 
orenvy. The capacity of courtiers for imita- 
tion is one of the commonplaces of history, and 
nearly every man or woman in England in our 
day, who bas over £1,000 a year, is a courtier; 
and a very large number, when they begin 


ing. 





to feel the rays of Court splendor, rapidly get 
into the way of thinking that to be ‘*jolly” 
while you may is the true rule of life, and of 
feeling deep gratitude to the man or woman 
who kills time for them pleasantly. They are 
not respovsible for his frauds, or his debts, or 
her slips and misdeeds, or shabby career, 
they think; and the songs, and mots, and ways 
of putting things of both of them are so delight- 
ful. 


VITROLLES AND THE BOURBON RESTO- 
RATION,.—IL. 
Paris, February 14. 

WHILE M. de Vitrolles was making frantic 
efforts in favor of the Bourbons, among the 
Kings and Emperors of the Coalition and their 
ministers, France hardly knew who these Bour- 
bons were or where they were. M. de Vitrolles 
himself bad much to learn on this subject. At 
Nancy be instructed Monsieur (the Comte d’Ar- 
tois) concerning the principal political person- 
ages of France,and Monsieur instructed him 
concerning bis own family. The King lived 
juietly at Hartwell, like a landlord ; the Queen 
was dead, and the Countess of Narbonne, who 
became afterward the Duchess of Narbonne, 
was the object of the attentions and of the pre- 
ference of the King. Tae Duke of Angouléme 
and Madame lived also at Hartwell. The Comte 
d’Artois and the Duc de Berry lived in London ; 
the latter had been captivated by an English 
lady. In his exile, the King had kept up all the 
appearances of a court: he had two captains of 
his guard (though be had no guard), the Duc de 
Gramont and the Duc d’Havré ; gentlemen of 
the chamber, viz.: the Dukes of Fleury, of Au- 
mont, of Duras. Moreover, he bad a favorite, 
the Comte d Avaray, who had belped him to 
escape from France at the time of the flight to 
Varennes. The King bad made D’Avaray duke 
immediately after the death of Louis XVI. 
D’Avaray became consumptive, and was obliged 
to go to Italy, where be met M. de Biacas, of an 
old bouse of Provence, wbo was a poor émigré, 
and whom he took back with him to the little 
court at Hartwell. After the death of D’Ava- 
ray (be died on the isiand of Madeira), M. de 
Blacas became the factotum of the King, anda 
favorite in bisturn. Tbe King was very gouty, 
and could not walk. When M. de Vitrolles 
heard of this, he was horrified. ‘What! the 
King cannot walk? At least he can ride?” 
**No,” said Monsieur. ‘‘Good God! what will 
become of us? Well! we must ride for bim.” 
He remembered the words of Burke, speaking 
of the King: ‘He must not think of sleeping 
on velvet cushions. He must go through 
bis provinces—be always on horseback; he must 
add to the rights of legitimacy all the qualities 
necessary to an usurper.” What were the planus 
of tbe King? what was bis programme? M. de 
Vitrolles asked many questions on this subject, 
Surely, be thought, the Kirg must bave medi- 
tated on tbe politics! situation of France during 
the tedious days of bis long exile; be must have 
found some way of reconciling old France and 
new Fiance. The Comte da’Artois could give 
bim but little information; he did not much 
like the name of ** Staces-General.” ‘‘ Have the 








programme, no system. They claimed France 
as a proprietor claims his domain. They meant 
to be good, to be just, but they knew no more 
about the art of government than the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. ; at any rate, Monsieur 


seemed to avoid all general discussions—he 
| cared only for men, and was insatiable of de- 
| tails as to all persons. 





States-General not brought us to a subversive | 


National Assembly and to a regicide Conven- 
tion? The clergy is a Ilmgbly respectable 
body, but why should it bave a political exist- 
ence? The parliaments have always been a 
nuisance and animpediment! Tbe provincial 


| assemblies were an invention of Turgot and 


Necker.” Such were the remarks made to M. 
de Vitrolles when he offered any suggestion, 
He soon found that the Princes had no plan, no 


A battle bad been fought on the 31st of March 
at Arcis-sur-Aube, and Napoleon, instead of go- 
ing back to Paris, bad attacked the enemy’s 
lines of communication, and thrown himself on 
Saint-Dizier, in tbe hope of drawing to himself 
the garrisons of Lorraine and Alsace. Monsieur 
was stillat Nancy. Hegave letters to Vitrolles, 
accrediting him withthe allied sovereigns in the 
pame of the King. He was instructed to nego- 
tiate for the recognition of Lovis XVIII. and for 
immediate peace. Monsieur gave him also a 
copy of the letters-patent which bestowed on 
himself the title and powers of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the kingdom in the absence of the King, 
anomination in blank of a Governor of Paris, 
and several commissions in blank for generals, 
The intention of Monsieur was to give the govern- 
orship of Paris to Talleyrand. With these im- 
portant documents, M. de Vitrolles started for 
Paris in a carriage with Baron Weissenburg, 
an aide-de-camp of Prince Paul of Wiirtemberg, 
who commanded a division of reserve in the 
Russian army. They were unknown to each 
other. Taney hadan escort of Bavarian soldiers, 
Tbeir carriage was foliowed by several otners, 
containing officers who were on their way to 
the headquarters of the allies. The little cara- 
van was arrested in a village by peasants armed 
with gunsand sticks, All the prisoners, witha 
new escort of Frenchmen, were conducted to 
Craumont. M de Vitrolles, during the journey, 
bad time to destroy all the papers which had 
been confided to him; if they had been seized by 
the French officers who cross-examined all the 
prisoners at Chaumont, he would probably bave 
been shot asaspy. He gave himself out as the 
servant of Baron Weissenburg, who had shown 
bim much kindness on their dangerous journey, 
and even helped bim to destroy ail bis papers. 
It was decided that Weisseuburg and all the 
other officers should be sent to Saint-Dizier, 
where Napoleon was; as for the servants, they 
were left behind, and taken from prison to 
prison. Vitrolles succeeded in making his es- 
capeand in going back to Paris, His journey 
was a true Odyssey, and all his friends thought 
him lost. Nesselrode said to Dalberg, who in- 
qu'red for him: ‘‘ We donot know what has be- 
come of him, but we owe it to him that we are 
here.” 

Vitrolles had been absent, thrown in the 
shade, during the preliminaries of the Restora- 
tion. He learned on his return that the Duc 
d’Angouléme bad been received at Bordeaux 
with acclamations; that Paris bad not risen at the 
appeal of the supporters of Napoleon. Talley- 
rand bad not followed the Empress Regentess 
or the Council of Regency to Blois; be had played 
a little comedy, and had been arrested at the 
barrier of Paris by men whom be had himself 
paid, when he was apparently going to join 
Marie Louise. Under the presidency of Talley- 
rand, the Senate had appointed a provisional 
government. He did not wish to tbrow himself 
at thefeet of the Bourbons; he wanted totreat 


| with them and to obtain a Constitution. He 
| used all his influence in order to win over to bis 


| views the Emperor Alexander, who bad arrived 


in Paris. Alexander was still reticent, and pad 
not yet pronounced the names of the Bourbons, 
All was still in suspense. Napoleon was at Fon- 
tainebleau, collecting the remains cf bis army, 
white cockades were showing themselves, but no 
solution was certain, 
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Vitrolles bad been thus far an instrument of 
Tallevrand. He went to see him, and was well 
receivei, and complimented on his lucky escape 
from so many dangers. He was taken to the 
apartments of the Emperor Alexander, who was 
staying in his hotel in the Rue Saint-Florentin. 
‘* Well,” said the Emperor, **do you think that 
our conversation bad results enough ?” amiably 
alluding to their first conference. Talleyrand: 
when be was again alone with Vitrolles, put 
him many questions as to the Comte d’Artois. 
They dined with the Emperor, Alexander look- 
ed embarrassed. He listened to the eulogy of 
Monsieur by Vitrolles, but said nothing. He 
bad not made up his mind; he was alone, sepa- 
rated from the Emperor of Austria; be enjoyed 
tbe applause of the Parisians; he was popular; 
he thought himself the king of kings. Vitrolles 
hoped that the immediate arrival of Monsieur in 
Paris was a necessity; it would make the bal- 
apce turn. But in what character would he 
come—as representative of a King who was not 
yet recognized ¢ or at the call of the Provisional 
Government? In what uniform?‘ with what 
cockade? These questions preoccupied Talley- 
rand, He was anxious to find a trait-d’union 
between the Senate and the Bourbons, a link 
between the men of the Revolution and the 
émigrés. He thougbt of himself, he thought 
also of France: be wished to make his weight 
felt; be wished also to find a new basis for the 
ancient dynasty. His views were undoubtedly 
those of a statesmun; tbe views of Vitrolles 
were those of a partisan. The first was the most 
intelligent, the second the most loyal. The 
struggle which began between these two men is 
the same «bich bas continued since the French 
Revolution, and which has not ended yet. 

The Emperor Alexander was honestly trying 
to find out the real sentiments of France. He 
was placed between Taileyrand, who was really 
in his own person the whole Provisional Govern- 
ment, and the Sevate, which was composed of 
men who thought only of saving their own situ 
ation. The marsbals abandoned the cause of 
Napoleon, one by one; all the great bodies of 
the state asked for the return of the legitimate 
monarchy, Sieyés, the maker of constitutions ; 
Carnot, the member of the Comité de Salut Pub- 
lic; Barras, Garat, and others, pronounced for 
a solution which seemed the last resource of 
France. The return of Monsieur to Paris was 
decided, Napoleon, feeling himself abandoned, 
and bearing of the adhesion of Ney, of Mac- 
donald, of Cambacérés, of the Duc de Vicence 
to the Provisional Government, signed bis ab- 
dication at Fontainebleau. Vitrolles was sent 
to Nancy, in order to bring back Monsieur to 
Paris. His carriage was full of royalist pam- 
phiets, which he scattered on bis way. He was 
the only traveller who had been seen for a long 
time, and he confesses that the passport given tu 
him hy Prince Volkonski, the Chief of Staff of 
the Allied Armies, was more useful to bim than 
the passport of a Provisional Government which 
nobody knew. ‘Is the Emperor dead?” was 
the universal question. ‘* Does Paris still exist / 
has it beeu burned and sacked ¢” Nobody would 
believe tnat all was quiet in Paris. The 
of war were visible everywhere. Vitrolles pro- 
mised peace to all whom be met—*“ peace and 
the Bourbons.” ‘ The end which I announced 
was new, unexpected, and seemed uncertain. 
Nobody dared to give bimself up to his natural 
impressions; they all feared to be mistaken—de- 
plorable result of the Revolution, which has 
taugbt the most open and expansive people to 
conceal its sentiments and to confurm them to 
the dominant opinion.” 

Monsieur was not pleased by the news brovght 
by Vitrolles. He was avxious, bowever, not to 
act completely at the dictation of toe Emperor 


traces 





Alexander, and he sent for M. de Bombelles, 
the Minister of Austria, and informed bim of the 
situation. He left the nextday for Paris Vi 
trolies had brought for bim the uniform of the 
National Guard; tbe Prince consented to make 
his entrance into Paris in this popular uniform. 
Before leaving Nancy, the Comte d'Artois ap 
pointed M. de Damas “ governor of the province 
of Lorraine and of the three bishoprics (Toul, 
Verdun, Metz)"; be did not know the 
names of the departments and returned natu 
rally to the old denominations. 
Senate had framed a Constitution,in great baste 
the Corps Législatif had assented to it, Napo 
leon had accepted the of Elba. Th 
Senators pronounced themselves irremovable, 


even 


Meanwhile, the 


Island 


cbhauged themselves into Peers of the Kingdom, 
and called voluntarily (/ibrement) to the throne 
of France Stanislas Xavier, brotber of the last 
King. 
was very indignant. 
was areal triumph, but Vitrolles never forgave 


} 
les 


Talleyrand bad succeeded, and Vitr 
The entrance of Monsieur 


Talleyrand: he bad dreamed of something el-e 
than a bargain between bis Princes and the Sen 
ators of Napoleon. Men, women kissed the 
knees of Monsieur, kissed bis boots, bis borse 
‘What I saw,” says he, ‘* bappened in the pre 
Many bave forgotten 
it, so much so that they do not believe any more 


sence of 500.000 witnesses, 


in what they have seen, in wiat they have 
felt.” 

(\ . . — 
Correspondencs 
GENERAL OVERPRODUCTION 

To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In a communication from “UU. H. Cc. 


(dated Feb. %), 
sent depression in business, he 


in regard to the cause of the pre 
discredits the 
h bas 


employ 


theory of “special overproduction ” whi 
as a remedy the 
ments,” because it 
tion x 
facts. To argue that if, baving produced what is 
not wanted, you subsequently turn around and 


‘redistribution of 
involves, seemingly, a cond 
which is wholly at variance with exist 


produce whatis wanted, ail will go wellagan 


implies, he says, that “certain wants and de 


mands are now unsatisfied and upvsunplied, 
because of the purchase, but 


of the scarcity of the thing t 


lack of means to 
because 
chased ” of these facts 
can be the cause of certain wants and de 
If the scarcity of certais 
things desired does not actually exist, still the 
jack of i pre 

vents the want from being satisfied. Thusif A 
produces iron pot wanted by B and C, who pr 


On the coutrary, either 
sires re 
maining unsupplhied. 
means 


to purchase can exist, ar 


duce resvecticvely wheat and coal for each otber 
and for A, then it must follow that A’s demand 
for wheat and coal must remain unsupplied if |} 
and C do not want bis iron: and for 
rather than because wheat 
From pow ou, BandC w 

wheat and coal for 
can discover something to produce 
desire and cannot 
of this, Ais stillin need of wheat and coal, to 


this cause 


and coal are scarce 


l only produce enough 
themselves alone, unless A 
which thev 
now obtain. In the absence 
obtain which he mustchange his er 
giving upthe production 
either of the others. In this case 
unsupplied because he lacks tbe right means of 
purcbase. Anexcbange cannot 
the parties to it desire each the articles possessed 
by the otber. 

What is the difficulty 
statements with facts! 


ployment 


ni 
of iron and taking up 


A’s Wants are 


be made unless 


in harmorizing these 
All commodities--iron, 
cloths, grain, and the lke—seen 
abundance, ani is not this abundance another 
name for ** general overproduction’! As long 
asthere are men in want ofthe necessaries for 


to eXtst now in 


sustainiog life,these necessaries canvot be said to 
have been overproduced Toe laborers t of 
employment, the ipiftalists receiving po returt 
for their investments, / é el ged in pr 
1 2: an am t of rtal Llittes 
ra f which to thea t of other 
ties ist great We v t jay t i ‘ 
tories thaces, and ra vad nom t 
the food we pr e. The Fal! Riverstrib ‘ 
the comm vw Lbothe teer off had the 
strikers been ¢ i , t t mist 
year ratherthan in \ fact ( { 
wheat are both s tha t 
loth 
l re } sent sta atta w 
probably take . able t as tl 
tribu t { ny} \ a nves . 
the work i 4\ i i i ‘ % 
iideral f 
4 SSA ‘ 
THE SINS ¢ eit \ Ws 
I TI I i NA N 
SI Might t ‘ 
whow ssog \ 
and | t a ia t ‘\ 
pav, a } t i X ‘ 
Wes : 
care f fhe 
I et = i ‘ t « 
bi fred c we te vy (ta 
vert AVes { ft 
fa Ss rev ‘ ! { 
delectatia hiere y ‘ t 
rH Vteres i {eow 
hi bt en > ( w“ 
ura . x irs } 
S's \ as ’ 
bee { i \ ‘ 
an ’ 
} is ver Der rd eX i 
ts of Wes 
Isitnotas t review S 
art Mill and ‘ ts it 
il l sity? t Wots - i t 
S t its . } 2 f 
\ Na Row 
with the i tess i far We 
hote 1 AL H 
XIN \ 4 i 
A I i Na N 
— l { ( her ‘ 
we s ik is ‘ Ks A i nm tte 
heights t Fredericksburg May, 1s 
saves hh s 1 sel sfained bel ts 
then be bv va f slender batta 
n ber ~ wi were eveotualiy made 
prisoners, at a stot] killed and wousded 
This isa gtave error The heights were beld by 
about 8.00 rebels Eariv himself, in a commu 
I dol »> the Kiet i said be was 
there with bis own division and Barksdale s 
brigade, and a battery In all he says be bad 
seven brigades. Doubleday places the number 
at‘! Lhe bittee on the Conduct of tbe 
War. after bearing all the testimony, called it 
1 L Barksdale’s entire brigade first held the 
parti irpartofibe beights known as Mary’s 
Hill. and before the attack Early sent Hay’s 
brigade to support bim at this point; while the 


other brigades were close at hand and were at 
The 18th 
were captured almost in 


tacked at the same Lime, and ist 
Mississippi 

tact In all 
the killed and wounded, showing 
must be a statement that 
fronted by only two battalions of 800 men, In 
five minutes he lost in kiledand wounded pearly 
1 000 men, wbich could not have been the wouik 


of 800 men on the other side, 


regiments 
over 1,000 men were taken, besides 
bow absurd 


Sedgwick was con 





210 


I call attention to this because [ bave before 
seen so many underestimates and misstatements 
about this battle. W.S.N. 
SaLem, February 27, 1884. 





THE SITE OF TROY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Your review of Dr. Schliemann’s new 
book proves one tbing clearly, that any literary 
criticism of the Doctor’s theory and work is ne- 


cessarily futile. 1 believe that if, from the lit- 
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To Dr. Schliemann every fact which g: es to 
confirm his theory is good, every one opposed 
is of no weight. He sees, and has always seen, 
what he wants tosee. The fact is that he has 


| no conception of the value of a scientific dis- 


covery, or conscience in his statement of what 
he bas found ; and so he states as fact what is 
his mere conjecture (vide Comparetti’s report 


to tbe Lincei ov an Ithacan inscription tran- 


| scribed by Schliemann). 


erary standpoint, there was any chance to prove | 
or disprove the assumption made in ‘ Troja’ as to | 


the Schliemannian theory of llion, your review- 
er would have done one or tke other. What he 
does prove is, that no literary criticism can 
touch the beart of the question. Every argu- 
ment by which in bis view the identity of Lion 
with Hissarlik is shown, tells with just the same 
force in favor of an hypothesis of the identity 
of the Hissarlik town with that founded by 
Croesus, which is, according to Strabo, the first 
historic foundation on the site of the Novum 
Ilium. Start with the theory that this Lydian 
city was what Schliemann was looking for, and 
every argument tbus far is as appticable as to 
Homer's Ilium. I believe that Professor Je bb, in 
the ‘Hellenic Studies’ and Fortnightly, has 
done all that can be done from the literary 
point of view, and that his conclusion that 
Homer's topography was eclectic is that which 
is most clearly shown to be the most probable, 
looking at the matter in the light of all the lite- 
rary evidence we possess. 

What Dr. Schliemann says of ‘‘the Lydian city” 

‘fall that I am able to show of this city is its 
pottery; there is no wall of defence, nor even 
any house walls, which I could with any proba- 
bility attribute to it”—shows that that city was 
not in any probability the Lydian city built 
by Croesus, which was most unlikely to have 
been without walls and important buildings 
On tbe contrary, it is more likely to have been 
so provided than [lium itself; and what is the 
most significant item in the evidence—the use of 
bricks in the walls—is, from the purely arcbxo- 
logical point of view, a proof conclusive, so far 
as our present knowledge goes, that this city 
was not Homer’s Troy, and was the town of 
Croesus; for bricks are unknown in the whole 
series of heroic cities: there is not a single case 
known of the employment of bricks in the epoch 
at which Troy must have been built if it be the 
city of our poetic traditions, 

The real demonstration of this question re 
maius purely archeological, and no authority 
in arcbeol gy bas pronounced in favor of Dr. 
Schliemann’s theories. Dodrpfeld and HoOfler 
are not archeologists, Sayce is an Assyri- 
ologist ; and all archeologists at Athens know 
that Schhemann’s education and judgment in 
arcbzeological matters are absolutely nul. He 
has not ascientific fibre in his brain, with all 
his entbusiasm and devotion to antiquity. A 
great deal has been said about Dr. Scbhliemann’s 
“intuition,” but we need not forget tbat he 
proved the first Troy quite as much to his satis- 
faction as the second; that bis ‘intuition ” led 
him first to excavate on Bunarbashi before His- 
sarlik, and that years ago he examined Mykenze 
carefully and pronounced excavations there fu- 
tile. He has perpetrated more blunders in 
purely archeological matters than are per- 
mitted toa tyro, while bis knowledge of Greek 
may be guessed at from his explaining, in the 
preface of ‘ Troja,’ tbat a friend had called his 
attention to the fact that in translating the 
passage describing the Trojans assaulting the 
Greek camp, he had made them attacking their 
own wall instead of that made to defend the 
camp. 





The battle about Troy 
will wage many years more unless it is con- 
cluded by anarchzvlogical demonstration. Bu- 
narbashi must be as thoroughly excavated as 
Hissarlik bas been, Excavations on the plain 
are also possibly necessary, and behind the 
whole controversy lies the possible solution that 
the Trojan war was a mytb. 

I have studied the construction of prehistoric 
and historic walls for twenty years, and may 
claim aright to pronounce an opinion on such 
matters ; and I do not hesitate in offering one, 
viz.: that the construction of the wall which 
Dr. Schliemann describes as that of the Troy 
of Homer cannot be placed further back than 
the Lydian dynasty. W. J. STILLMAN, 





THE POSTAL NOTE. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 

Str: If every one should voice his dissatisfac- 
tion with the new postal note, it would be speed- 
ily discontinued or amended. To contribute my 
share to that end, allow me to call attention to 
one disadvantage of the note which I have not 
seen mentioned. Postmasters frequently make 
them out on offices that are not money-order 
offices. I have received three such notes within 
as many months. There is no remedy but to re- 
turn the note to the issuing office, or to the 
sender, which involves a double risk, a long de- 
lay and an extra charge. 

I believe the country would welcome a limited 
issue of fractional currency, large enough to fa- 
cilitate the mailing of small sums, such as are 
included in the limitations of the postal note. 
Or else let the notes be made payable at any of- 
fice. Wherever the office is sosmall as to re- 
ceive very few orders, the trouble of meeting 
them would be correspondingly ligbt; and any 
office that would use many of them is large 
enough to meet the heavier demand 

H. H. BALLARD. 


Notes. 


Funk & WAGNALLS announce as in prepara- 
tion ‘Tbe Fortunes of Rachel,’ by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, aud ‘Prince Saroni’s Wife,’ by Julian 
Hawthorne. 

Thomas Whittaker will shortly publish Ame- 
rican editions of ‘The Authority of Scripture,’ 
by the Rev. R. A, Redford; and of ‘ Character- 
istics of Christianity,’ by Dr. Stanley Leathes, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

The promised ‘Biography of the Hon. Ezra 
Cornell,’ by his eldsst son, ex-Governor A. B. 
Cornell, will be issued by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
on April 1. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have nearly 
ready the fourth volume in the series of transla- 
tious of Topelius’s ‘* Surgeon’s Stories,” namely, 
‘ The Times of Frederick I.’ 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons will begin publishing 
this month a collection of ‘‘ Stories by American 
Authors”—the most notewortby short stories 





contributed during the last ten to twenty-five | 


years to our periodicals. Tbe quality of these, 
we aprrebend, will rank very fairly with that 
of any of their class. A large number have 
been the productions of women. 


Tbe second vclume in the new and uniform 
edition of the works of the late Dean Stanley, 
now publishing by Charles Scribner’s Suns, is 
his ‘Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church’ (vo). i.). Besides maps and plans it 
contains a beautiful steel portrait of the Dean. 

A new edition of the ‘Works of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate,’ bas just been issued 
ata popular price in one volume, 12mo, by Mac- 
millan & Co. It contains a few poems which 
have been withheld from similar collections for 
half a century—i. e., since their first printing in 
1833, Tennyson has, we are told, corrected the 
present edition throughout; and baving done 
so much it is a pity he did not affix a date to 
every piece, if only in the table of contents. 
This particular service is one which poets 
ought to feel bound to render posterity, because 
they can do it most easily. Asin the work last 
mentioned, there is an admirable steel portrait 
of the author. 

The Franklin Square Library, No. 
Queen Victoria’s ‘More Leaves from the Jour- 
nal of a Life in the Highlands—1862-1882,’ a cu- 
rious psychological study. ‘‘A thick, misty, 
very tbreatening morning” was Monday, Oct. 
9, 1865. ‘There was no belp for it, but it was 
sadly provoking. It was the same once or twice 
in former happy days, and my dear Albert al- 
ways said we could not alter it, but must leave 
it as it was, and make the best of it.” Friday, 
Sept. 12, 1873, on the contrary, was ‘‘a most 
beautiful bright sumshiny day. . . . At 
eleven drove to and through Fort William, 
‘ . passing the celebrated Ben Nevis Dis 
tillery, which is two miles from bere,and ... 
by an old, very neglected graveyard, to the 
right, in which is an obelisk to McLachlan, a 
poet, and past the Belford Hospital, a neat 
building, built by a Mr. and Mrs. Belford.” 

We are glad to receive from the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co. a second edition of Judge 
Caton’s ‘ Antelopeand Deerof America,’ a study 
in patural history of a kind much too rare not 
to be welcomed again and again. The work 1s 
plentifully illustrated, and is most interesting 
reading. 

A tair book of about three burdred pages, 
entitled ‘The Adventures and Discourses cf 
Captain John Smith,’ comes to us from tbe press 
of Cassell & Co. Itisthestory of the founder 
of Virginia, as gatbered from the printed works 
of that accomplisbed hero, and ‘‘ newly ordered ” 
by Jobn Ashton, autbor of ‘Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anve,’ etc. In this shape tbe 
narrative is presented as if related by Captsin 
Smith bimself toa group of listening children, 
and very welcome it will be to English-reading 
children everywhere, for,as an American biog- 
rapher has written, ‘* Poetry bas imagined noth- 
ing more stirrivg and romantic than bis (Smith’s) 
life and adventures, and History upon her ample 
page bas recorded few more honorabie and spot- 
less names.” The engravings contained in Mr. 
Ashton’s book are barely tolerable facsimiles of 
those found in Srmuth’s ‘T:iue Travels, Adven- 
tures, and Observations’ (London, 1629) and _ his 
‘General History of Virginia, New-England, and 
the Summer Isles’ (London, 1627), ard are very 
much inferior to those in the Richmond edition 
of these works, printed in 1819 at the expense 
of John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have madea neat 
pamphlet of Mr. Beecber’s commemorative dis- 
| course on the late Wendell Phillips, adding a 
passable woodcut likeness of the great orator. 

Mr. Wm. H. Tillingbast, of the Harvard Li- 
brary (as we learn from the January Bulletin), 
has undertaken ‘‘an index to maps contained 
| in geographical periodicals, collections of voy- 
ages, and other extensive works of a geographi- 
cal nature to be found either in the University 
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Library or inthe larger hbraries of Boston.” 
This bas already been dove for the Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie of Paris, and begun 
for the Annales des Voyages and the Nouvelles 
Annales. 

A paper touching the duel between Burr and 
Hamilton, and the relations to it of Rufus King, 
as the friend of the latter, is the most signifti- 
cant contribution tothe current Magazine of 
American History. Mr. King’s opposition to 
and dissuasion from the due! seem established 
beyond doubt. 

In the February Shakespeariana Mr. F. G. 
Fleay adduces evidence of allusions to Shak- 
spere’s plays in Marston's, and finds, for exam- 
ple, confirmation of his own conjecture that 
‘Troilus and Cressida” dates back in its earli- 
est form to 1598.99. Mr. J. Parker Norris, con- 
tinuing bis interesting papers cn ‘* The Portraits 
of Shakspere,” discusses the famous death-mask, 
in the authenticity of which he is disposed to be- 
lieve. 

On April 15 J, H. Chambers & Co., St. Louis, 
will issue the tirst number of amonthly Amer 
ican Journal of Ophthalmology, edited by A. 
Alt, M.D. 

The Art Amateur for March comes with a 
freight of designs of ali kinds, e. g., capital pro- 
cess Ulustrations of the Water Color Exhibition, 
and a delicate ‘‘process” of that most indeli- 
cate nude statue, Power's “Greek Slave’—a work 
which has so little of any of the great qualities of 
sculpture, or of any very remarkable quality 
except that of utter and conscious nudity, that 
it is scarcely creditable to the taste of the day 
that five replicas of it are in existence. Some 
spicy and relevant editorial comments are made 
onthe Mackay-Meissonier broil—whicb, by tbe 
way, promises to develop into a social feud—and 
there is a notice of the Brooklyn Loan Exbibi 
tion, by Clarence Cook, 

De Gubernatis’s new Jtevue 
(Triibner) basa chapter from a work by Tullo 
Massarani on Charles Blane and his work, bere 
entitled ** La critique dart depuis Diderot,” and 
of which the most just and intelligent part is 
that which 1s devoted to a really great and 
learned art critic, Théopbile Gautier. As for 
Charles Blanc, bis bigbest merit is that he knew 
how to use appreciatingly and edit cleveriy the 
ideas of people who knew art better than be, 
but not always without gross blunders which 
showed that be was not au fonda true critic. 
When he ventured alore he feJl, There is no 
vertebral uprightness in his work, no real integ 
rity in bissystem; he was a master of pbrase 
mossic, littleelse. To write a bouk on what he 
wrote is necessarily waste of words, whether it 
be to praise or blame. 

Frederick Kepp+] & Co, send us the etching by 
A. J. Martial from tbe ** Cancalaises,” by Fey- 
en Perrin—a charming work, to which inciden- 
tal allusion was made in our review of the Etch 
ing Club, The subject is the annual festival of 
tbe people of Cancale (where are the great oys- 
ter beds of that district op the coast of France) 
to which on one day 1n the year all the Canca- 
laises are allowed access, with the privilege of 
taking as many oysters as they can carry away. 
lt bappens during the autumval low tides, and 
as the rise und fall of the tide is very great, an 
enormous expanse of sballow water lies between 
the seaward limit of the beds and the shore, 
through whicb, coming back from their quest, 
the multitude of Cancalaises are marching to- 
wards tbe spectator on dry land The rich la- 
dies of the Cancale scmetimes avail themselves 
of the privilege, and this will serve to explain 
why in the front of the long line of fisher peovle 
walk two who are evidently too delicately bred 
to be peasants or fishwives, and the refinement 
of whose faces has been the special study of the 
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etcber. The etching is, in all the best qualities of 
the art,the finest large plate which bas come under 
our notice. The exquisite delicacy of the dis 
tance of sky; the faintly marked sails of the 
fishing boats on the open sea; the breadth of the 
masses; and the extreme tenderuess of all the 
gradations, from the artistically placed black 
of one of the leading figures out to the far-away 
stragglers just inside the surf—are the result of 
afirmand painstaking use of the needle, which 
our young etchers ought to be glad to see and 
proud to imitate. The recent death of the etcher 
makes the examples of bis work the more valua 
ble. The study of the three leading tigures will 
teach a beginverip etching more of the art than 
a year’s etching out of his own head. 

Mr. James Clephan, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
reprints from the Archcologia Eliana 
santly discursive paper on “Some Old Forms 


a plea 


of Law,” in which be passes in review the an 
cient customs respecting the wager of battle, 
the peine forte et dure, and the repressive laws 
against the gypsies, taking as his text varicus 
incidents in the history of the Palatinate of 
Durbam. 
pages no exhaustive treatment is possible, but 
the pamphlet 
dotes well worth preservation. The fortitude 
with which Anthony Arrowsmith in 1507 sub 
mitted to the horrors of being pressed to death, 
in order to avoid the forfeiture of bis estate and 
transmit it to bis children, might well serve as 
the groundwork of an historical novel, if bis 


Of course, in the compass of twelve 


contains several curious anec 


torical novels were not out of fasbion ; and even 
the admirers of Mr. Froude might question bis 
admiration for the wholesome rigor of Tudor 
legislation, when tested by the banging in LY 
of five ‘* Egyptians,” simply for the crime of be 

ing gypsies, under statutes which were not re 
pealed until 1785 

There comes to us, from the Chilian Depart 

ment of Commercial Statistics, a large and 
handsome volume pertamnivg tothe year 1882, 
1u which a marked yain is exhibited over the 
Woile Val 

paraiso, as the metropolis, is credited with four 


transactions of the preceding year 


ninths of the foreign commerce, the port of 
[quique, one of the fcur acquired by annexa 
tion during the late war, stands for one seventh, 
and the other three togetber for about one-sixth 
An ironical feature of our American dealing 
with a nation whose commerce we aim to crip 
ple by our tariff, is the fact that tive-sixth. of 
tne timber for sbip-buildiug in Chili comes from 
the United States. 

The report on the trade between the United 
States and Yexice, just elic:ted from the Bu- 
reau of Sratistics by a resolution of the House 
of Representatives, is ace 
Mexico, colored to show the differer 
vation, and indicating also tbe lines of trans 
portation between the two countries 
and projected. 
information. 


mpanied by a map of 


2 


es of ele- 


finished 
The appendix is very full of 
— Mr. Irving's visit furnishes atopic totwo 
having an 
article on bim by Mr. Henry A Clapp, the C%¢ 


magazines this month—the Atlantic 


tury apotber by Mr. J. Ranken Towse. Both crit 

icstake fundamentally the same view of Mr. irv 

ing—that be isnot an actor of the first rank, 
and that bisintellectual conception of the parts 
he plays is far better than his actual delineation 
oftbem. Oce difficulty in arriving at a just 
estima’e of Mr. Irving's powers arses, as in the 
case of most distinguished actors,from a lack ot 
agreement as to the facts on which criticism is 
based. 


Mr. Clapp dwells at some length upon 
the “peculiarities of bis delivery,” and thus at 
tempts to convey to the reader an idea of what 
they are: 

“ His oddities of utteranceare no more English 
than ihey are Choctaw; sometumes they suggest 









Cornwall, sometimes Devonshire asiona 
Northern Vermont. but 

by fits and starts; the dialect 
tially his own—ao Irving pafots, developed it 


hit's a@fe piven 
S AalWavs sutelan 


of bis own throat ard Orain through the opera 
tion of the familiar jaw of the survival { the 
untitflest An alternate swallowirg and it 
edging of consonants, a Dstant iapse in it 
Mnpure, Dasal quality, ap exclusion of pes \ 
Chest loves, the tmisdelivery of te Vowels by 
lM proper prolongation or equally improper oa 
breVialion, an astouisbing oab.t of tote » 
and confusing oiffereut vowel sounds, are 
nest tharked of bis disagreeable px ‘ . 
Ihe grent broaa vowels are the cones al ry 
the worstin Mr. Irving s mouth, avd the re ' 
of his delivery must therefore be rege As 
hopeless: an acter of middle age wt 
Pronunciations of * face are faaace and f 
and of * no’ are no and nawo, is past praying 
for in this regard.” 
Now, wedid not ourselves see Mr. Irving ADY 
parts, but bis patois must necessarily be tat 
tially tbe same in all, and we beard x 
init more than may be heard im any iva 
Englishman's speech, red by a verv ba 
stage rantand drawl], which 1¢ appeared to ust 
bad affected for the purpose of artificia \ 
ration, The result is peculiar, undoubted!y 
not nearly so peculiar as the d acy ta 
which evables Mr, Clapp t 1 Ct taw 
Cornwall, Devoushire, and even Northern \ 
mont in bis tones. AO partisa cf Mr. i x 
might feel disposed, after reading this art 
raise the not trrelevant question of what M 
Clapp's own method of speaking n\ 
be. The fact is, that unless we koow ut “ 
Aare not in @ position to detern how w t 
critic can judge of Mr. Irving's depart 
recognized standards. It st iat least, besa 
In Mr. Irving's bebalf, that actors x } 
nunciation of the present dav, at least t 
cuuntry, is not sog i ast . s ud very 
nuch the effect of bis ex ‘ « 

ut > * runt, a . ail iv wa f 
eariv cuitiva ('n ibe ther bated f ey 
} nour i perfe iv Ww t eT w“ 
probably very pressing, for tt peog “ 

mLie hear them are by 1 MMcAabs | su 
this matter 

Mr. Towse goes into Irving's | ulpar 

iu siderable detail, and his criticism has a 
great deal of permanert value A hundred 
Vears bence it will enable a theatre-goer, not ex 
actly to compare Irving with the star who may 
be playviog Matthias or Sh then, but to get 
av idea of What our age looked upon with resp. 
and sympathy in the representation of su 
parts, Mr. Fowse directs the attention of bis 
fuuletce to a point continually neglected in 
modern theatrical criticism, that the main 
question to be determined is bow well the actor 
delineates buman passion—Lot bow be dresses, 


uor bow wueb the scenery or curtain costs. In 


all bis parts Mr. Irving is ined canddiy, and 
found wanting In the capacity to represent the 
emotion or passion of the character accurately.cr 
indeed so as to arouse the correlated sympathetic 
Miusion in the audience, 


it—cold. In Mufthias Mr. Tuwse finds the illu 


He keeps it—or leaves 


Sion *‘pever quite complete, and the attention of 
the spectators is sustained not by engros-ing in 


terest in tte fate of the 


but by 


mimic personage. 
admiration of the executive skill dis 
played by the performer.” In Charles 1, where 
passion was needed, ‘‘there was no ring of 


honest feeling in his voice: no suggestion of 
heartfelt impulse in his gesture, which was con 
ventional, stilted, and unimpressive.” In Lewis 
XJ. there is ‘po manifestation of passion.” In 
Shylock, * there was not one single note of true 
passion, or one touch of genuine pathos, while 
the lines “ere often made almost unintelligible 
by the vilest of elocutionary tricks.” Without 
going apy further into detail, this may be 


said to be a fair sample of Mr. Towse’s criti- 
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cisms con this point, and it will be perceived that 
they throw a most important light on the ques- 


tion of Mr. Irving’s rank as an actor. Fer those 
who take the view of the dramatic art on which 
they are based—and it was until within a gen- 
eration the only view that any one took—Mr. 
Irving’s great reputation will bave to berested on 
qilf-rent grounds from those which support the 
fame of Garrick, or Edwund Kean, or Mrs, Sid- 
Jons, or Salvini. The one essential thiog for a 
great actor he bas not. Many things not 
essential—a keen eye for the picturesque and a 
great faculty for management—he bas; but he is, 
after all, a labored actor, and the spark of genius 
has been denied bim. 


—Lippincott’s bas a good illustrated article on 
“The Berlin of To-day,” by Anna Maynard But- 
ler, which contains a passage of some interest 
with reference to the education of women : 


‘In the education of girls, Berlin bas always 
shown deep ioterest, Perbaps the decided strides 
onward in this direction taken during the vre- 
sent reign are due to the thorough culture and 
love of scudy possessed by the Empress Augusta, 
Certain 1t is that several of the best Stifte, or in- 
stitutes for girls, have the patronage and untir- 
ing interest of the Empress to thank for tneir 
prosperity. Far on as American women are 
suppo-ed to be in matters of study, I venture 
to say that the German girl is better grounded, 
better duilled, and far more logically taught 
than they. She is undoubtedly less able to 
make use of her knowledge, seldom does make 
the most of it, and upon her entrance into soci- 
ety is womanish rather than womanly ; pever- 
theless, the fact remins indisputable that unotl 
her seventeenth vear ber education is based 
upon a system thorougb, progressive, compre- 
hensive, which, if pursued until the age of 
twenty, one, would make the women of the up- 
per classes of her country the best instructed 
women of our time.” 


Any one who has ever seen an American girl 
subjected to the German process of education 
must have been surprised to find how much 
real dri'livg and discipline a girl will take with- 
out injury. The thing in which American girls 
exceed all others is not knowledge or accuracy, 
but readiness and adaptability. This 
comes, of course, from their early babit of 
taking care of themselves, and sometimes of 
their socially helpless parents ; and also from 
their being thrown from their earliest years 
into the society of the opposite sex in a familiar 
and pleasant way. They enjoy, if not co-educa- 
tion, at least co-recreation, almost fromthe be- 
ginning of their lives. 


social 


—Huarper’s has an illustrated article by Mr. 
T. W. Higginsonon * The Early American Pres- 
idents,” in which he dwells upon the fact, often 
noticed by writers who have taken up tbis 
period, that French mfluence had very little 
effect upon American politics till a good 
while after the Government was founded. It 


was in its origin and nature Englisb, and 


our Frenchmen, though living at the time, 
did not show their hand till later. But 


the reason that they did not do so is plain. It 
was the French who caugbt the contagion of our 
example, and went tar beyond anything that 
we dreamed of, snd it was not until they 
bad brought a good deal of odium upon liberty, 
fraternity, and equality, that Jefferson and his 
followers, demagogues as they were (though, no 
doubt, as Mr. Hizginson says, reformers too). re- 
echoed their wild talk on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. That save Americans shvuld ever bave 
dreaded tne establishment of an American aris- 
tecracy seems now incredible encugb, but they 
really did. The frontispiece of Harper’s shows 
that Mr. Abbey is in danger of acquiring some 
of the Eoglisb vicesof illustration. I+ resembles 
the weak and work which certain 
eminent painters are in the babit of sending to 
English illustrated magazines. His second full- 
page illustration is scarcely better, The York" 


careless 





shire coast illustrations are excellent, especially 
the ‘‘ Early Morning at Whitby.” The portrait 
of John Adams, cut by Kruell, is an admirable 


piece of work—one recognizes the textures of | 


Stuart in theengraving. Thecuts for ‘‘ Nature’s 
Serial Story "are in their way delightful both 
as design and engraving. The article on 
‘Domestic Decoration ” is too prescriptive and 
arbitrary, in its attempt to lay down rules, to be 
generally very useful. It is absurd, for instance, 
to say that ‘‘the most universally [generally 2] 
recognized rule for determining the beight of a 
room isthe sumof half the width and the square 
root of the length”! But the proportions of any 
room depend on the uses of it and the general 
disposition of the house and style of architecture. 
There can be no such rule admitted by an 
architect of originalitv. ‘‘To make a room ap- 
pear wider is accomplished to a certain extent 


| engraving in Boston. 


by makivg it appear lower, but when this is 


undesirable, etc., the effrct can be reached by 
adopting a mural decoration on a graduated 
scale of form decreasing upward, etc.” But this 
is toeffect precisely tne contrary : this graduated 
scale adds to the apparent height of the room, 
and so, by the author’s rule, must diminish the 
width. 


—The second (March) number of the Foreign 
Eclectic, wich, like its predecessor, shows good 
taste in its selections from French and German 
periodicals, reprints from L’Univers Illustréa 
fine poem by Paul Dérouléde, “Le Clairen,” 


which irresistibly recalls Freiligrath’s equally | 


” 


fine “Die Trompete von Gravelotte.” The two 
patriotic effusions challenge comparison by their 
points of resemblauce as well as of contrast, 
whether accidental or not. Freiligrath’s verses, 
which have found a permanent place in German 





literature, relate a true and simple episode of | 
the Franco-German war. After a dearly bought | 


victory a trumpeter, ordered to give the signal 
for rest, finds his trumpet pierced py a ball, and 
the sound which it gives forth seems like a wail 
of sorrow over the fallen : 
“Nur ein klanglos Wimmern, ein Schret voll Schmerz 
Entquoll dem metallenen Munde ; 


Eine kuget hatte durchiochert ihr Erz— 
Um die Todten klagte die wunde !"” 


In Dérouléde’s poem the trumpeter himself is 
struck, but with his dying breath he still sounds 
defiantly the bugle: 


“Tl est la, couché sur l’herbe, 
Ddaignant, bless: superbe, 
Tout espmr et tout secours; 
Et sur sa Jévre sangiante, 
Gardant sa trompette ardente, 
Il sonne, il sonne tcujours.”’ 


It were easy to draw from these two poems a 


lesson in what is termed tbe ‘comparative 


| of preface. 


i, P a ; 
ticularity, and his little brochure is adorned 





with impressions from all the cuts and plates 
referred to. One of the larger woodcuts (that 
on p. 23), faithfully copied after the English 
engraver Thompson, was selected by Mr. Lin- 
ton, in his ‘History of Wood-Engraving in 
America,’ as a sample of Bowen's singular shil! 
in such reproductions. Mr. Whitmore shows 
that this artist was the real founder of wood- 
In March, 1834, he be- 
came one of the incorporators of the Boston 
Bewick Company, “for the purpose of employ- 
ing, improving, and extending the art of en- 
graving, polytyping, embossing, and printing.” 
Bowen was also one of the first to experiment 
with lithography after its introduction. His 
services in connection with Snow's ‘ History of 
Bcston,’ and with other works commemorating 
his adopted city, were worthy of anative. He 
was in fuct born near Greenbush, N. Y. We 


| cannot conceive of anything better calculated 
| to attract support to the Bostonian Society than 


a series of antiquarian publications like this, of 
which the get-up is simple and inexpensive, 


—Several causes have delayed mention, on 
our part, of the initial volume of the Archives 
of Maryland, as undertaken to be published by 
the Historical Society of thut State, by authority 
of the Legislature and at the public charge. The 
Society is now the custodian of the recovered 
archives, for which it has built a fire-proof re- 
ceptacle; and the invaluable assistance of its 
librarian, Mr. J. W. M. Lee, bas been freely 
given to the editor, Dr. William Hand Browne, 
librarian of the Johns Hopkins University, for 
the making of as creditable a reproduction of 
colonial records as any State can show. The 
first volume is a fine quart» of nearly 600 pages, 
and is entirely devoted to the Proceedings and 
Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland from 
January, 1637-58, to September, 1664. Such 
gaps as existed in the archives for tbis period 
were happily nearly all made good from dupli- 
cate documents found in the London Public 
Record Office, where, too, much else relating to 
Maryland was found and copied, and will duly 
see the light. A calendar of the archives, so far 
as these are in volumes, is here printed by way 
The utmost scrupulousness has been 
observed in transcribing literally, with the sin- 


| gle exception that the abbreviation for the has 


been disregarded. There are four indexes—of 


| bills read, and passed ; of persons and places ; 


psychology of nations,” did not German sadness | 
in victory and French defiance in defeat, as here | 


interpreted, strike alike a common human 
chord. 


—We congratulate the Bostonian Society on 
its first publication—‘ Abel Bowen, Engraver,’ 
a sketch by William H. Whitmore. The collec- 
tor of local guide books prizes few above the 
second edition of ‘Bowen’s Picture of Boston,’ 
published in 1833. This volume, admirable for 
its contents, was illustrated by a large number 
of steel plates, mostly containing four views 
each of the principal buildings of the city. 
These views are remarkable for their delicacy 
end fidelity, and are among the most precious 
and autbentic memorials of the edifices deline- 
ated. A portion of them, together with several 
of Bowen's woodcuts, includivg a portrait of 
himself, having been acquired for the cabinets 
of the Bostonian Society, the occasion seemed a 
prop:r one for rescuing a bigbly-deserv’ng name 
from oblivion. Mr. Whitmore bas discherged 
his task with characteristic accuracy and par- 


of miscellaneous business—the last not suffi- 
ciently analytical, surely, and not to be com- 
pared with the topical mdexes, say, of the 
Boston Record Commissioners. In all other 
respects, the execution of this task merits un- 
qualified praise, 


—What strikes one, in running through this 


| body of early legislation, is tne temporary cha- 


racter of it—a large part being enacted only 


| until the next Assembly should meet, and bay- 


ing tobe renewed from time totime. In ex- 
treme cases, as in the punishment of swearing, 
aterm of three years seemed allowable. One 
advantage of this renewal of old statutes was 
the opportunity of improving them under bet- 
ter enlightenment. Thus, notbing gave more 
trouble during the period under consideration 
than the condition of white servants or appren- 
tices, especially their bad habitof running away. 
The first ‘‘act against fugitives,” passed in Au- 
gust, 1641, denounced their action as felony, 
punishable with death or servitude. After one 
or more renewals, in April, 1649, nothing but 
fine and doubling of time of serwice was exact- 
ed. Puvishmepts were not peculiarly barb- 
rous. The first case of flight and theft by a 
servant dealt with by the Assembly showed a 
majority favorable to John Richardson's being 
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whipped three several times, but ‘“‘ Mr. Greene 
to be hanged; Mr. Giles Brent to be whipd very 
severely ; Mr. Fulk Siliter (similiter]: The Cap- 
tain: to be whipped provided tbat be be Sor- 
rowful for his fault ; The President : to be laid 
in lrons and whipped three several times very 
severely.” For treason, it was proposed that a 
man should be bung and quartered, a woman 
drawn and burnt. Acts of September. October, 
1663, provide for erecting a pillory, stocks, and 
ducking stool in every county of the province, 
and furnisbivg irons for burning malefactors. 
An act read but not passed at the session of 
February-March, 1658-9, “for allowing booke 
to certain felonies” (including runaways), ad- 
judged *‘ death by banging except the offender 
ean read Clerk like in the judgment of tbe 
court.” The first ‘act concerning negroes and 
otber slaves” was passed in September, 1664, 
apd was an effort to put a stop to amalgama- 
tion: free women who consented to bear cbil 
dren to slave fathers being made slaves during 
their busbands’ lives, and the offspring follow- 
ing the father’s condition. ‘An act for the 
liberties of the people,” not passed (February 
March, 1638-59), was on bebalf of ‘‘all the in- 
habitants of this province being Christians 
slaves excepted).” Indians are more often re- 
ferred to than negroes, as in *‘an act touching 
pagans.” ‘The morals of the ‘‘servants” are 
reflected in acts against bastardy, and in the 
curious case of defamation, reported at length, 
of Spirke vs. Barber; the Assembly, on a tech- 
nicality, reversing tne decision obtained by the 
‘light carryaged” Mrs Spinke against her for- 
mer master. Engrossing and forestalling, and 
‘‘lawfall tender,” were still other subjects 
of legislation. In measures, the ‘* Winchester 
Busshell” was adopted in 1641. And in 1638-39 
it was enacted that ‘‘all contracts made for 
paymt. in Corne sball be understood of Corne 
shelled, & @ barrell of new Corne tendred in 
piyment ator afore the fifteenth day of Octo 
ber in any Vear shall be twice shaked in the 
barrell and afterward heaped as log as it will 
lye on; and ator before the feast of the va- 
tiveity shall be twice shaked and filled to the 
edge of the barrell or else not shaked and heaped 
as before. And after the said feast it sball not 
be Shaken at all but delivered by Strike.” 


” 


—Few numbers of Le Livre have been of better 
quality than that for February, the fiftieth. It 
opens with an article by M. R, Cbantelauze, on 
“The Last Love of J. J. Rousseau,” which in- 
troduces to us a professed copy ofa bitberto un- 
published letter addressed by tbe philosopher on 
Marcb 28, 1770, from Monquin, to Lady Cecilia 
Hobart, an English flame. This epistle, carefully 
written in a band assigned to the close of the 
last or the beginning of the present century, is 
mainly a justification of suicide, conformably to 
the mood of bis correspondent and her English 
lover (not Platonic), but indulges in rhapsodies 
about love in general and the writer’s for her in 
particular, ina manner of which Rousseau was 
certainly capable, and in a sty le which is not obvi- 
ously not thatof the author of the ‘ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise.’ Lady Hobart has not been notorious among 
Rousseau’s acquaintances, though she must have 
been a tremendously bright spot in his dismal 
English experience, por have M. Chantelauze’s 
researches put her existence and identity past dis- 
He relies, therefore, chiefly upon the in- 
ternal evidence, and offers some interesting cow- 
parisons from the ‘Confessions,’ etc. We will 
mention a possible confirmation which he has 
rverlooked. The letter to Lady Hobart is very 
long, and even so is fragmentary, lacking the 
conclusion, In the known correspondence of the 
period it can only be compared for length with 
the letter of Feb, 26, 1770, to M. de Saint-Ger- 


pute, 





main, which has very properly be n styled the 
complement of the * Confessions.’ 
same day that he was writing to Lavy Hobart, 
he wrote to M. Moultou a much briefer note, 
cutting it short with the excuse, ‘' Le papier me 
manque”; and itis small wonder if bis stock of 
paper gave out after so prolonged a drain upon 
itas the Hobart letter called fur. 


Now, on the 


—The second article, by M. de Saint-Herave, 
describes the late Henri Martin's curious en 
trance into literature as a bovelist, poet, and 
journalist. Thisis accompanied by astriking pen 
sketch of the historian, made about 1860, The 
third article, by Adolpbe Racor, is an entertain 
ing review of the origin and development of the 
Revue des Deuc Mondes, apropos of its recent 
removal to new offices at No. 15 ruede “Univer 
sité, in the venerable hotel once occupied by 
Joseph de Beaubarvais. No one can read this 
narrative without a feeling of admiration for 
that paysan du Danube, Francois Buloz, and 
bis able lieutenants, the grim Gerdés and the 
diplomatic Bonnaire. We pass over the * Re 
cent Studies on Jacques Casanova,” of whom a 
bewly discovered bust is engraved expressly for 
this number. The editor, M. Octave Uzanne, 
takes the floor in a chat about wen and things 
which promises to be a useful innovation in the 
scheme of Le Livre. He talls foul of the much 
lauded Lami Lalauze designs for Musset. which 
he declares destitute of originality or fitness, 
and much inferior to Bioa’s, To accompany 
them, however, the publisber, Lemerre, contem 
plates a quarto édition de luxe of Musset's 
works, and M. Uzanne improves the opportunity 
to show how ill edited this author has been. In 
its amiable attention to American affairs, Le 
Livre makes tbis month the pardonable error of 
transplanting “le céiébre histomen G. Ban 
croft” to Mexico, where be is said to be gatber 
ing Observations for bis great work on the abo 
rigipal populations of America: Mr. Hubert 
Howe Baucroft being certainly intended, 


—Cowen, Moszkowski, Brabms, and Liszt were 
the very modern names on the programme of 
Saturday’s Philharmonic concert 
Cowen was represented by his 


in Brooklyn 
‘Scandinavian ”™ 
Sympbony, and Brahms by his Variations on 
Haydn’s Chorale St. Authony, both of which 
compositions were beard at the last Philbar 
mopic concert in tbiscity. Of Liszt, the fami 
liar sympbonic poew, ** Tasso,” was given — one 
of the most origival! and most superb of modern 
compositions, sorrowful and weird in the ‘la 
mento” part, while the ‘ tnonfo ™ is an outburst 
of exuberant feelivg that places it on a par with 
the most inspired national bymns. The novelty 
of the concert was Moszkowski's violin Con 
certo opus 30. In listening to this work it is 
difficult to realize the fact that the autbor has 
not yet reached bis thirtieth year. It is easy to 
predict that bis name will be very prominent 
on the concert programmes of the next twenty 
years and thereafter, if be fulfils the expecta 
tions 
so far appeared. Some of bis piano forte pieces 
already enjoy a deserved popularity. They re- 
veal the influence of the three most potent factors 
in modern musica) life—Chopin, Schumann, and 
Wagoner, coupled with a distinct reminiscence of 


raised by his compositions that have 


Bach. Mo:zkowski's music, lke his blood, 
unites Polich and German elements, bis 
father having been a Pole, while he bim- 


self was born at Breslau. His violin concerto 
is @® most valuable addition to the limited 
repertory for tbat instrument. In its orchestral 
part it frequently suggests ** Tristan and Isolde” 
by its medulations and instrumental combina- 
tions. The theme of the first movement is 
vigorous, original, and finely elaborated ; the 
second movement is a sweet, dreamy andante ; 








—————— 


the third appears of less musical value, but 


gives the soloist many opport tes f¢ play 
his powers. The difficulties of exe are 
frequently very great. as they are not merely of 
a technical nature, but arise 1 rt fy t 
necessity of nrecting tt «\ bars x 


monies by c'earness of phrasing 


of accentuation. Mr. Jotno I i es tlaved 
the solo part with tecbnica se and 

pure intonation, and gracet t te ite 

ment of the bow Far from be rf f 
dificulues, be chose them wher ! sler \ 
sion is offered for choice in the seor \ 

and more sonorous t ne wou have 

ceptable in some of the cantabile pas 

novelty was well received OY the a 

GREEN'S ‘CONQUEST OF EN AND 
The Conquest of } By Jot i ‘ 

Greeo, MA., LL.D Harper A . 

J. R. GREEN once said of } h w 
what men will say 4 
Notbing mm fhe si se » ’ ‘ 
more stmking instar cg 

sight thav this casual remark 

prefatory memoir whict ‘ st ( t 
of England.” ** He died 

words, hke all true sav . iN n ni 
application; they tit ex \ 

worthy, and vet perbaps ¢ es { ‘ 
tures of Green's rat and oA 

We may indeed doubt « ¢ 
vivid imagination, be did 

telligence f others I Is te 

critics bt not \ ‘ 

aut rwhat e has s t 

w rds . " 4 

son of linary ben see 

The true source of that was t } 
Green's work was that ! lied. a 

acd als t , le iT? 

The saving we bave cited has twa oe It 
points, in the tirst place, to tf rarest a ng 
the manv rar {ts Pros sSess by the ised 
historian. Every f x 1 even 
those passages wt savor st ! x 
may on other grounds t i { 
show that he never lost tl st il IPACITY 
for learning. Hits mind remained, to the dav of 
his death, open to new trut He retained, te 
the end of hfe, a keener ¢ ce f pew facts 
than is generaily possessed even by mr {} 
talent or true genius inthe vi rof early vy 
To compare the autho t ( i 
land in this respect with Vilg writers, W id 
be invidious, But one iv l i? 
trate bis precminence in respect the capa 
for receiving new ideas, by mparing bim with 
men whose fame, like bis own, bas become a 
portion of English literatur Hallam and 
Macaulay have each attained a rank among 
the writers of their country of which a pre 


mature death has deprived J. i 
whose couise was only 
from the nature of things, accomplish those 
lasting results of lifelong labcr which can be 
achieved by men to whom nature has given 
rare gifts of intellect or imagination, and to 
whom fortune has granted the full lenuth of 
davs during which these gifts may be cultivated 
and developed. But though our author cannot 
exhibit such fruits of his labors as have heen: 
produced by the writers whom we have named, 
he may boldly compare with them in respect of 
openmindedness. Of neither Hallam nor Ma- 
canlay would any competent er:tic speak ex 
cept in terms of profound respect Yet who 
ever has studied their works will see that neither 
f these eminent men retained at the end of his 
career the peculiar capacity for receiving new 
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light which distinguished J. R. Green. Long 
before Hallam or Macaulay bad ended bis ca- 
reer, every one knew tbe way in which each of 
them would look at the problems—we may al 
most say at the facts—of history. They each 
exbibited, to the end of their lives, extraordi 
nary power for seeing and expressing certain 
which they each 
dealt; they were each assiduous and conscien- 
they each, therefore, accumu- 
idditional stores of information. But of 


aspects of the topics with 


tious workers; 
lated 


neither of them could it be said, in the same | 


sense as of Green, that he died learning. 

To say this is not to cast a slur on writers 
wortby of the high fame they have attained. 
But to point the contrast between them and the 
author of the ‘Conquest of England’ is a fair 
mode of calling attention to one of his noblest 
qualities, To men of eveu greater fame than 
he, the period of growth or development comes 
toan end ata very early time in their career. 
Tbey spend the rest of their lives in using their 
full-grown and matured strength. They devel- 
op and work out ideas which came to them in 
the period of youthand of growth Green never 
seems to have stopped growing Increase of 
years might no doubt bave brought with it some 
pause in mental development: but those who re- 
call the animated, unresting activity of a mind 
which seemed more alive atthe very point of 
death than are the souls of most of usin the 
midst of full bealth and life, may well believe 
that age itself would not have dimmed the 
brightness of that ligbt-lovingspirit. One may 
well suppose that he, like Walter Bagehot, might, 
however long bis life, have remained toits end 
capable of receiving all the new lessons which 
might be suggested by new discoveries and new 
theories. It is, atany rate, clear that his last 
volume was written by one who, in the midst of 
a desperate struggle for existence, could not, if 
he would, bave diverted his mind from evtering 
intoevery new path of speculation which opened 
to his view. 

In nothing, for example, have even the best of 
Eng'ish historians shown themselves, with some 
very rare exceptions, more lamentably blind to 
important pbenomena than in their propensity 
to neglect the legal aspect of English his- 
tory. So far has tbis pegligence been carried 
that atthe present moment we may fairly say 
that the speculations of lawyers are forcing new 
fields of inquiry upon the notice of historians. 
It is no marvel that in bis earlier works J. R. 
Green should have been guilty of an oversight 
shared by writers of bigh standing and estab- 
lished reputation. Whautis noticeable is that un- 
mistakable signs are contained in bis last vol- 
ume tbat be bad opened his eyes to the vast im- 
portance of law as an explainer of history and 
as a partof history. The passage on early Eng- 
glish jurisprudence, and the chapter on the 
‘England of Ecgberbt,” put side by side with 
another passage contained in the cbapter on 
**Wessex and the Datelaw,” show plaivly 
enough that our author had turned bis mind to- 
wards the influence of law. Here, as elsewhere, 
he was learning to the last. Exactly the same 
characteristic exhibits its+lf in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form when he is treating of a very differ- 
ent topic, namely, the character of Danish war- 
fare. Any student who has read with any 
thoughtfulness the accounts of the attacks made 
by the Northmen on different parts of Europe, 
must have felta vague kind of perplexity about 
the question how it can have bay pened that 
hordes of pirates barassed, alarmed, and in 
many cases conquered countries occupied by 
settled and comparatively civilized populations. 
To remain in this condition of vague and unin- 
quiring perplexity was utterly foreign to Green’s 
genius. Une can see at a glance that he brought 





the whole stores of bis knowledge, and the whole 
force of his vivid imagination, to the solution of 
a question of which many writers only half re- 
alize the difficulty, and therefore leave without 
a satisfactory reply. 


We do not assert that | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Green entirely solves a problem which, even | 
| cited so much admiration tbat it bas indirectly 


after studying his pages, seems to us to present 
considerable difficulty; but we do assert that 
these pages throw great light on an obscure 
point. As you read Green's account of Danish 
warfare, the success of the Danes becomes at 
least comprehensible, and one for the tirst time 
realizes all the horror which this success excited 
in the minds of men who saw civilization itself 
menaced by a new attack of heathenism and 
barbarism. 

lhis capacity for taking in at a glance the new 
and striking aspects of his subject was the main 
cause of Green’s extraordinary literary success. 
A book written as a manual for students be- 
came suddenly one of the most popular works 
of the day. The ‘Short History of the English 
People’ had not been long published before it 
occupied on every drawing room table the place 
generally filled by the last popular novel. The 
book was not written in the interest of any 
party ; its author was not the assailant or apo- 
logist of any set of opinions ; be propounded no 
new paradox ; he did not tell a new story, but 
repeated a tale which had been told scores of 
times before. What, then, was the cause of the 
triumph achieved by bis work? It was to be 
found in his invention of a new style in narra- 
tion. He made a “short” history interesting 
by bringivg into relief the salient and the note- 
worthy aspects of his subject. To do this with 
effect required, no doubt, remarkable command 
of all the resources of language ; but something 
much more was needed than mere literary skill. 
The one quality which was absolutely essential 
to the due performance of tbe task Green bad 
set himself, was a clear eye for the great out- 
lines—for the important, and therefore interest- 
ing, aspects of English history. In tbis keen- 
ness of vision Mr. Green surpassed almost every 
other author who has tried to tell the tale of 
England's greatness. No doubt, with him as 
with other men, the strong and the weak side 
of his genius were closely connected together. 
While his attention was fixed on the great mat- 
ters which interested bimself and his readers, he 
occasionally fell into minor errors, which were 
detected by persons of not half his substantial 
knowledge. But let any critic who remembers 
Green's description of the eftect produced by 
the translation of the Bible, say whether any 
one bas ever excelled our author in the capacity 
for making clear to his readers the true signifi 
cance of the change, which opened to the whole 
people of England the hitherto-concealed trea- 
sures of Hebrew literature. 

The ‘Conquest of England’ deals with a pe- 
riod which gives little scope for the full display 
of Green’s special talent. His art as a narrator 
conceals from his audiesce how imperfect is our 
knowledge, and, we must in common honesty 
add, how dreary are the details, of the struggles 
between barbarians and settled races only a 
trifle less barbarous than their invaders. Put 
whenever the opportunity arises for using his 
special talent, Green shows at once that the 
approach of death did not dim tbe brightness 
of his bistorical imagination. Cnut is, next to 
Alfred, the greatest of the rulers who come be- 
fore us in Green’s last volume. To most Eng- 
lishmen he is little better than a name ; but stu- 
dents who read these pages wiil, we are con- 
vinced, often feel that they for the first time 
understand the position and the greatness of the 
Danish monarch who identified himself with the 
national feeling of the pecple to whom by race 
he was a stranger. 





Green, we find, had till the | 


very last day of his life something new to teach 
us. He died teaching, because he died learning. 

But the saying with which we commenced this 
article bas another and deeper significance, It 
calls our attention to Green's mass of learning 
and information. His talent as a writec has ex- 


caused some injustice to his eminence as a mas- 
ter of his subject. His knowledge -is so much 
part of himself that uncritical readers bardly 
realize how great his knowledge in reality was. 
They do not see that the vigor, the effectiveness, 
the very brilliancy of his style, isdue in no small 
measure to his complete command of facts. A 
writer very different from tbe author of the 
‘Conquest of England’ suffers at the present 
moment in popular estimation from much the 
same cause as that which unfairly diminisbes 
Green’s reputation for learning. The decision, 
the resonance, the ripg of Macaulay’s style 
strikes every one. It is natural enough that the 
qualities which for the most part evoke popular 
admiration are really the source of Macaulay’s 
influence, and more than one imitator bas ima- 
gined tbat to catch Macaulay’s style was to seize 
the secret of his power. But whoever has tried 
the experiment must have found that while to 
imitate or parody the vices and even the merits 
of Macaulay’s style was easy enough, such imi- 
tation always ends in the dreariest of failures, 
The imitator bas seized tbe form, but has lost 
the spirit which alone made the form bearable. 
Macaulay’s force lay at bottom in bis minute 
and, so to speak, personal acquaintance withthe 
times in which he wrote. This personal rela- 
tion to the men of past ages, which occasionally 
displays itself in the prejudices and passions of 
a person who might have been actually contem- 
porary with Penn or Marlborough, or Addison 
or Johnson, produces that fertility of allusion, 
that aptness of trenchant and superabundant 
illustration, which is the permanent charm of 
the celebrated ‘History of England,’ or of theeven 
more charming ‘ Critical and Historical Essays.’ 
Yet the majority of the world, because they 
fancy that Macaulay’s real power lies in his 
style, deny or overlook the awplitude of his 
knowledge. Soitis too apt to be with the cur- 
rent critics of J. R. Green. He is so brilliant as 
a writer, his skill in presenting to our view the 
most striking aspect of his subjectis so obvious, 
that even intelligent students overlook, evenif 
they do not deny, the compass of bis knowledge. 
He never plays the pedant, and therefore he 
never gets with the public full credit for learn- 
ing. But whoever reads Green’s notes on the 
condition and bistory of English towns—notes 
which, as we understand the matter, have not 
received the last touches that would have been 
given them by tbeir writer if he bad lived—will 
easily see that he was, in spite of the brilliancy 
of his style, sometbing much better and greater 
than a striking writer, and that he died learning 
because he had lived the studious, concentrated 
life of a learned man devoted to learning. 


| 
| 
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BEAUREGARD JUDGED BY HIMSELF. 
Military Operations of General Beauregard. By 

Alfred Koman. In 2 vols. Harper & Bro- 

thers. 
THis book contains much of interest and value. 
Geaeral Beauregard wasone of the highest offi- 
cersin rank in the Confederate service, and was 
concerned in many important operations during 
the civil war. The narrative throws light on not 
a few of the great junctures of that struggle, 
and is enricbed by a mass of officia] documents, 
mapy of which are published for the first time. 
The arrangement is clear and the style easy 
and attractive. 

When this much has been said, there remains 
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but little more in praise of this book. Its faults 
are too many and glaring to be overlooked. The 
chief sufferer from its publication is likely to be 
General Beauregard himself, and it had been 
better for his reputation if he had assumed less 
directly the responsibility for Colonel Roman's 
work. The book is not so much a history of 
General Beauregard’s career as it is a fulsome 
panegyric of him, an overstrained and often dis- 
ingenuous defence of everything he did, or did 
not do, during the war, and an unfair and ill 
natured critique upon the conduct of his superi- 
ors. We believe there is not a single superior 
oflicer of General Beauregard that is not dispar- 
aged in this book, and accused of damaging, at 
ope time or another, the cause of whicb General 
Beauregard is represented asthe only ever wise 
und ever unselfisu defender. The object of our 
author’s special bostility is Mr. Davis, but the 
Confederate Secretaries of War, the chiefs of the 
war bureaus in Richmond, and Generals Cooper, 
Lee, A. S. Juhnson, J. E. Johnston, besides many 
of lower rank, come in for their share of criti- 
cism; acriticizsm often ill-judged, in most cases 
partial, and nearly always truculent. 

Tbe author’s mode of dealing with history is 
illustrated by his account of the first battle of 
Manassas. The facts in regard to this aresimple 
In July, 1851, the Confederate Government had 
two principal bodies of troops hastily collected 
to oppose the invasion of Virginia, threatened 
by the as hastily gathered levies of the Federal 
Government. The larger of these, under Gene 
ral Beauregard, held the line of Ball Run, and 
in its front was the principal Federal army 
under General McDowell. Beauregard’s force 
was being augmented by new regiments as fast 
as they could be armed and equipped out of 
the meagre supplies the South could then com- 
mand, and by the middle of July numbered 
about 20,600 men, The other Confederate army, 
of about 10,000 men, under Gen. J. E. Johnston, 
was opposing General Patterson’s advance into 
the Shenandoat Valley. Besides these, General 
Holmes had asmall force on the lower Potomac. 
Both of the larger bodies were greatly inferior 
to the Federal forces opposing them. McDow- 
ell bad about 55,000 men and Patterson about 
29,000. As McDowell’s was the principal Fed 
eral army, it was pretty clear that the first 
serious advance would be made by it. It was 
also evident that the Confederate forces at Ma- 
nassas Would not grow fast enough to place it on 
an eqnality with the army in its front, and 
therefore General Beauregard suggested the 
expediency of uniting the forces of Johnston 
and Holmes with his own fora sudden attack 
upon the Federal armies in succession. This 
proposal Beauregard submitted tbrough one of 
his staff to Mr. Davis on the night of July 14. 
Generals Cooper and Lee were called in confer- 
ence by Mr. Davis. Tae plan required that 
General Johnston, who was seventy-five miles 
away, should leave 5,000 men to hold Patterson 
in check, and rapidly join Beauregard with 20,- 
000. This would double the Confederate force at 
Manassas and makeit superior to McDowell, who 
was to be attacked and beaten. Then Johnston 
was to return with bis own and 10,000 of B au- 
regard’smen andoverwhelm Patterson. Beau- 
regard thought a week would suffice for this, 
after which Johnston was toreinforce Garnett 
in West Virginia and destroy McClellan. Then 
Jonnston’s and Garnett’s forces were to cross 
the Potomac and attack Wasbington in rear, 
while Beauregard assailed it in front. This 
scheme was rejected as impracticable by all pre- 
sent at the conference, because, 1, Johnston had 
hardly 10,000 men, instead of 25,000, which 
Beauregard’s plan assumed; 2, McDowell's ar- 
ny was too close to Washington to permit of its 
being crushed in the way indicated. If pressed, 
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it could readily fall back to that city and its re 
serves. Another reason General Beauregard 
might himself have added: neither of the Con 
federate armies was supplied with transporta 
tion or stores sufficient for 
movements mapped out. 

On July 17, the third day after this confer 
ence, McDowell advanced, and Beauregard tele 


the complicated 


graphed the fact and asked for reinforcements, 
Johnston was then ordered to join him if prac 
ticable with bis effective force, and Holmes was 
also sent up. Next day occurred Tyler's at 
tempt at Mitchell’s Ford, ending in a Federal re 
pulse. Beauregard’s report apparently caused 
the Confederate authorities to think that M 

Dowell bad been severely checked, for next day 
(19th) Beauregard was telegrapbed as follows 

* We have no intelligence from Gen. Johnston 
If the enemy iu front of you bas abandoned an 
immediate attack, and Geo. Johnston bas not 
moved, you had better withdraw tbe call upon 
him, so that he may be left to bis full discretion 
Federal 
army in front was only perfecting its plans for 
attack, 
reached Manassas on the 20th 


Beauregard, seeing that the 


of course did not stop Jobnston, who 
followed by his 
troops during that night and the nextday. As 
eluded 
must soon learn of bis movement, both Confed 


Johnston had merely Patterson, who 
erate generals felt that no time was to be lost in 
fighting McDowell. 


in command, but, having n> time to learn the 


Johnston was senior, and 


country or disposition of the troops, adopted 
Beauregard’s plan of attacking McDowell at 
Centreville next day (21st The aggressive 
movements of the Federals early on the 2ist pre 

vented the execution of this plan. Beauregard 
then proposed to check McDowell's movement 
against the left by attacking with the Confede 
rate right. This, too, was approved and adopt 

ed, but the orders sent by Beauregard failed to 
reach the Confederate right in time. Meantime, 
McDowell had turned the Confederate left and 
was pressing back with overwhelming force the 
troops there stationed. 
were now abandoned in order to resist MceDow 

ell’s attack, and a battle, unforeseen in character, 
location, and disposition of troops, 
Both generals hastened to the point of danger 
and exerted themselves successfully to stay 


= 
All plans of ageression 
ensued 


progress of the Federals. Johnston then left 
Beauregard in command of the troops engaged, 
and, taking a position with reference to the 
whole field, devoted bimself to hastening for 
ward reinforcements. These came up so prompt 
ly that Beauregard, taking advantage of the 
check Jackson's stubborn stand bad 
wrought, was soon able to resume the offensive, 
and within a short time the Federals were pot 
only defeated but routed and driven with fear- 
ful panic across Bull Run 

Mr. Davis reached the field after the battle 
was over, and that night, when the panic of the 
Federal had partially known, 
was anxious for an immediate advance toward 
Washington. Both generals thought this inad 
visable, so grea’ was the exbaustion and con- 
fusion in the Confederate ranks produced by the 
battle, and so inadequate the stock of suppli 
and transportation tbenavsilable. Ontl 


which 


armv become 


oS 


t 
the niet 


= 


? 
of the 22d, at another conference, the generals 
declared it was impracticable to cross the Poto 
mac or to advance at once on Washington in 
the wake of the defeated army. Mr. Davis 
seems to have been satisfied with the propriety 
of this judgment, and the idea was abandoned. 
Such are the facts. Let us see what Colonel 
Roman makes of them. On the basis of the re 
duction of Fort Sumter, General Beauregard’s 
skill and reputation are spoken of inthe most 
extravagantterms. He then describes the pro 
posal of July l4asa troke of genius, and says: 
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“‘A bigh tribunal, composed of the President, 
Generals ( 
check and 


sO greatly 


‘ooper and Lee, took upon itself to 


render barren tle strategic powers 


developed in General Beauregard, 


and in which the immortal Jackson alcove is 
acknowledged to have been his pee: Over 
and over again, with tiresome iterator are 


Davis, Cooper, and Lee denounced for not u 


mitting themselves without 
scbeme utterly impracticable as Beauregard put 


if, since It assumed nearly three tin 


troops with Jobnston as he actually bad) Had 
the troops been at band, balf-drilled, inexper 
enced, badly equipped, with insufliment tran: 
portation, as they were, the chances of +» ss 
would not have been more than one in one | 


dred, apd there is nothing in General Beewu 





gard’s subsequent career to lead to the 
tion that be was the ma « that x 
chance. Agaia, the despatch of the 10th is 
tured to mean a withdrawal of assent 
union of Jobnston and Beauregard, a 
latter is bighly praised for | keting tlhe 
spatch and thus imuring the jureti f 
two forces, While Mr. Davis is uos aring!s 
demned for sending it. The despa shows 
itself. Jobnuston was t be stoy i ~ 
McDowell had abandoned bis tn ate attack, 
and even then discretion was lett with J 

the senior officer! as to his movements M 
Dowell bad not abandoned his attack, and 
therefore Beauregard did simply his duty in 
bolding the despatch. Color Kh AN goes 
to say 

‘We assert if as an incontrovertible trutl 
fully proved bv later events, that the President 
f the Confederacy, bv neg fing to compel bis 
YQ. M. General te procure the trans, t 
which could have been easily procured n 
than a month before the battie of Manassas ‘ 
refusing, as early as the thirteenth of June 
assent (General Beauregard s urgent request 
that authority should be given to eor nirate 
our forces at the proper moment at Manassas 
Junction ; bv again refusing, onthe fifte f 
Julv,t WwW him to exe e his bold % ve 
plans against the enemy, the erfatn result af 
which would bave been the taking of Washing 
ton—that the President of the Confeceraey, by 
thus persisting t e three lamentahbie errors, 
ef the South 


It is hard to tell whether the absurdity or the 
nt is most striking That 
nd Commissary, as well as 
. Were new and in many re 


certainly the case ; but 





without any military es 
r central government, and peopled 
by citizens untrained to war for generations, 
than did the 


three months between the opening 


kK 


ever acted with greater energy 


of the war and the battle of Manassas in raising 
and supplying armies. The victory of Manassas 
is itself one of the best proofs of this 


Beauregard is entitled to a large share of credit 


General 


for this remarkable victory, and we think this 
rded to have 
been under some malign star that he allowed 


has been acc bim; but it must 
his biograpber to make such claims as we have 
quote 1. 7 
Our author continues in the same strain in re 
gard to Beauregard’s position on the field of 
Manassas, about which there is no proper room 
to doubt. He was second in command under 
Johnston, plans until Me- 
Dowell’s advance checkmated them, when each 


who adopted his 
in his sphere did his best to secure success 

Beauregard as commander of the troops en- 
gaged, and Johnston as commander-in-chief, 
After the battle Jobnston was strongly opposed 
to advancing, and s0, too, was Beauregard fora 
time 
labors to prove that Johnston bad nothing to do 
with the battle of Manassas except to act as a 


But Colonel Roman, through many pages, 
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dead weight upon the soaring genius of Beau- 


regar1; and he only ceases to abuse Mr. Davis | 


and the Quartermaster-General for not permit- 
ting bim to take Washington, in order to criti 
cise (in milder terms, it 1s true) General John- 
Yet while there ave 
plenty of complaints of others, and numerous 


ston for the same fault. 


suggestions as to matters beyond his jurisdic 
tion, there is no 
campaign, after Manassas, proposed by General 
Beauregard. 

A similar tone pervades the whole book. 
When General Beauregard is sent to the West, 
he finds everything wrong in Gen. A, 3S. John- 
ston’s department. The lice of has 
been badly chosen, the works to strengthen it 
have been laid out without judgment, toe vital 


defence 


importance of the defence of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers has not been foreseen or 
properly provided for. General Beauregard 
promptly proposes a plan of operations to coun- 
teract these blunders. I[t is not adopted, and 
hence follow, in bis opinion, the fall of Donel- 
son and the subsequent disasters of the Confede- 
rates. Again, it is General Beauregard who, in 
spite of the indifference or opposition of bis Gov- 
ernment, aud without the aid of bis command 
ing officer, collects and organizes an army at 
Corinth, urges and finally induces General John- 
ston to unite his forces with it, and plans and 
does everything about the battle of Sniluh —ex- 
cept to fignt it. General Beauregard is made to 
stand out as a solitary rock in a sea of incompe- 
tency and petty jealousy. Yet when the chief 
command devolved upon Beauregard, by the 
death of Johnston, we see little to justify Colo 
nel Ruman’s estimate of bis ability. A great 
victory Was just within the grasp of the Con- 
federates. It was allowed to slip away from 
them. Next day the tables were turned, and 
Beauregard was forced to retire to Corintb. 
Weeks followed, during which not a 
stroke by toe Confederates checked the onward 
progress of the Federal arms in the West 

Beauregard’s strategy consisted in sacrificing 
garrisons alovug the Mississippi, and in waiting 
at Corinth until the the Federal 
army made a retreat necessary. He then fell 
back, with losses the amount of which is mat- 
ter of dispute, to Tupelo. Yet these feeble ope- 
rations are extravagantly lauded by our au- 
thor. 

One of General Beauregard’s striking propen- 
sities seems to have been to draw up elaborate 
plans of operation on every possible occasion 
and for everybody. These schemes are usually 
based upon the maxim that it is wise to concen- 
trate one’s own masses against the fragments of 
the enemy. This rather obvious maxim is re- 
peated time and again, as if it were not apt to 
eccur to any one besides General Beauregard 
himself. The maxims of war are simple enough, 
the difficulty lies in their application. There is 
nothing in the retreat from Corinth, and still 
less in the retreat before Sherman through South 
Carolina, to show exceptional readiness or skill 


sing'e 


advance of 


on the part of the Confederate leader in the ap- | 


plication of his own maxim. But so large were 


the views of General Beauregard that they were | 


seldom confined to bis own department. He 
was ever ready, without solicitation, to prove to 
his superiors, from tbe President down, that he 
knew their business better than they did them- 
selves, and Colonel Roman is never tired of as- 


| lously defend; this proposition against the criti- 
practicable plan of otfensive | 


| out any notice beyond a telegrapbic despatch to 





suring us that the result of the war wonld have | 


been different if General Beauregard’s genius 
had been allowed full Prophet like, 
Beauregard continued to deliver his message, 
whether heeded or not; and even when the Con- 
federacy was in exfremis, and when all bis 


scope, 


energy should have beep directed to concen- | 


rating the troops of, bis department on Sher- 


‘ ‘ | 
man’s front, he found time to say to Mr. Davis: | 


*T earnestly urge a concentration, in time, of at 
least 35,000 infantry and artillery, at Salisbury, 
if possible, to give him battle there and crush 
him; then to concentrate all forces against 
Grant, and then to marcb on Washington to 


dictate a peace. .” Colonel Koman zea- 


cisms of Badeau, who attributed it to ill bealtb. 
Sometimes a man’s enemies are kinder than bis 
friends, 

General Beauregard’s ideas of official propriety 
were in some respects singular. He early be- 
came engaged in controversy with Mr. Davis 
about his report of the first battle of Manassas, 
to which he prefixed unnecessary and improper 
statements. Most remarkable, bowever, is the 
complaint made about his removal from com- 
mand after his retreat from Corinth. The Con- 
federate army had just fallen back before over- 
whelwing forces, the Mississippi seemed about 
to fall into Federal hands. It was the first of 
June, when the Union armies might be expected 
to push their advantage with increasing vigor. 
At this juncture, without conference, and with- 


bis Goverament, General Beauregard proposed 
to leave his army, on a surgeon’s certificate, to 
seek rest and recuperation at a distant watering- 
place. General Bragg, the next officer in rank, 
had been ordered elsewhere by his Government, 
but General Beauregard retained bim, turned 
over the command to him, and actually left his 
post for the purpose indicated. The Richmond 
authorities promptly relieved Beauregard and 
placed Bragg permanently in command, and yet 
Colonel Roman, with the sanction of General 
Beauregard, bitterly complains of the injustice 
and harshness of the Confederate Administra. 
tion! Mr. Davis has always been represented 
as being possessed of no little infirmity of temper, 
but after reading this book we have come to the 
conclusion that his faults in this respect have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

Colonel Roman’s book is so filled with indis- 
criminate praise of General Beauregard, and in- 
discriminate blame of nearly everybody else, is 
so taken up with showing what ‘‘ might have 
been,” and in pointing out how it was always 
somebody else's fault that General Beauregard’s 
splendid schemes iailed of their end—how, for 
instance, it was tbe lack of the car-loud of gen- 
erals, which was denied him, tbat paralyzed the 
Confederates at Shiloh; how it was Whiting 
that saved Butler from ruin at Petersburg ; how 
it was Hood alone that destroyed the Confede- 
rate army in Tennessee ; how it was Hardee 
that lingered in Charleston so long as to defeat 
a concentration in Sberman’s front—that.we are 
apt to lose sight of General Beauregard’s real 
achievements. These were solid. The defence 
of Charleston, on which General Beauregard’s 
military reputation will rest most firmly, was a 
fine exhibition of engineering skill and of in- 
domitable energy and determiration. It will 
give bim a high rank among military engineers 
long after the extravagant claims set up by Col- 
onel Koman in regard to bis skill as a strategist 
shall have been forgotten. 








MINOR FAUST-LITERATURE. 


Goethe und Kein Ende. Rede bei Antritt des 
Rectorats der Konigl. Friedrich-Wilbelms- 





Das Buch Hiob und Goethe's Faust. Vortrag. 
gebalten im Kaufmannischen Verein zu 
Darmstadt von Dr. Julius Landsberger. 
Darmstadt. 1882. 

PROFEsSOR DU BoIS-REYMOND’Ss address consists 

of several lines of reflection suggested by pas- 

sages in *‘ Faust,” and is especially interesting as 
containing the conclusions of its author concern- 
ing the merits of Goethe as a scientific investi- 
gator. Commenting first upon the saying of 

Mephistopbeles: 

“ Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum,’ 

the speaker points out the real disbolism of such 
doctrine for the university student, aud then 
passes on to notice the fact that Goethe is con- 
stantly pressing this antithesis between theory 
and life, and always at the expense of the 
former. He is forever preacbing his gospel of 
practical activity and pbysical enjoymevt, and 
seeming to set these above mental toil and the 
joys of the lonely thinker. But surely the mass 
of men are sufficiently inclined to pleasure by 
nuiture, and as for work, they are compelled to 
jt. How tben is Goethe's oft-repeated counsel 
to be justified or even understood #? By way of 
answering this question the address propounds 
a theory that Goethe’s gospel of work was due 
to an original defect in bis own endowment. In- 
stead of possessing that perfect equilibrium of 
powers which has been so much wondered at 
be was by nature indolent, and his philosophy 
of life was influenced by his own conscientious 
effort toovercome this weukness. He assumed 
that others were like bimself, and bence his fre- 
quent avd urgent advice, so superfluous to the 
great majority, “resolut zu leben.” (But the 
question is, after all, whether laziness hke that 
of Goethe is not a more widely diffused fact of 
human nature than the Berlin professor sup- 
poses.) 

Attention isthen drawn to the “ psychologi 
cal untruth " of Faust’s character. He purposes 
to end bis life because be sees that ‘* we can 
know nothing.” But the will to live is always 
stropger than the desire of knowledge, and then, 
too, Faust’s ignorabimus has no sense. He be- 
jieves from the outset in a spirit-world, be talks 
with spirits, yet he professes to be in doubt 
about a future life, and he bewails the loss of bis 
early religious faith. What need of faithin one 
for whom sight has already sclved the all-im- 
portant questions? Or why should one who is 
cheek by jowl with a personal devil refuse,when 
catechized by Margaret, to admit a personal 
God? The explanation offered for these incon- 
gruities—and it may be said in passing that 
neither the difficulty nor the solution is atall 
new—is that the supernaturalism in “ Faust” is 
a part of its sixteeuth-century cos/ume; beneath 
the costume we find people of a later time. 

The discussion of Goethe's scientific standing 
comes apropos of the lines in “Faust” begin- 
ning: 

“Thr Instrumente freilich spottet mein.” 
It is remarked that these lines express Goethe’s 
deep-seated aversion to the methods of the labo- 
ratory—tbat is, to physical experiment and the 
mathematical treatment of the same. This 
aversion is the occasion of the polemic against 
Newton. What Goethe lacked—so Du Bois-Rey- 
mond judges—was the idea of mechanical cau- 
saJity, an idea which from the very nature of 
the hnman mind must lie at the basis of pbysi- 





Universitit zu Beclin am 15 October 1882 ge 
halten von Emil du Bois-Reymond. Leipzig. 
1883. 

Die vegetarische Weltanschauung in Goethe's 
Faust. Vortrag gebalten am 22 Januar 1888 
im Musiksaale der Kéniglichen Universitat zu 
Bresiau von Max Engelmann. Breslau. 1885, 





eal science. But Goethe took no interest in 
| causes. He confined himself to a purely gra- 

phical description of facts, or, in his experiment- 
| ing, he merely tried to bring one phenomenon 
| out of another and to note the result in much the 
| same temper as one watches the transformation 


' of one cloud-image into another. In spite, there- 
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fore, of Goethe’s undoubted successes in lines of 
investigation where this sense of mechanical 
causality is of less importance, and where the 
artistic sense of form is available as an instru 
went of research, that isto say. in animal and 
plant morphology, Du Bois-Reymond is of the 
opinion tbat “without Goethe's efforts science 
would be just as far advanced as it now is.” 
Objection is made to Haeckel’s regarding Goethe 
asaprecursor of Darwin: for though the poet 
certainly had the idea of the kinship or common 
descent ef all living forms, yet the essentia! and 
important thing was not to get hold of this idea, 
but to find the proofs of it. From Darwinism, 
as we understand it, Goethe would have turned 
away in disgust. But whatneed any one care— 
the address asks in conclusion—about the exact 
Like the 


science of 


value of Goethe's scientific studies? 
poetry of Frederick the Great, the 
Goetbe should be allowed to rest, and not be con 
tinually extolled to the uncritical multitude to 
the provocation of those who know better. 
Thoroughly pleasant is the impression woich 
Herr Engelmann’'s address leaves upon the mind, 
altbough an attempt to present Goethe as an 
apostle of vegetarianism might seem in advance 
a little precarious. But the vegetarianism of 
Herr Engelmann, we are assured, is no mere 
question of the stomach: it is a “ poetic principle 
in the fullest sense of the word”; the ‘‘only pos 
sible solution of the social question”; an ‘‘1m 
portant pbilosophy which 1s now victoriously 
advancing everywhere, opposing itself alike to 
idealism and to crass materialism.” 
After a preliminary clearing of the ground, 
Herr Engelmann defines the vegetarian posi- 
tion about as We can recognize no 
better or higher aim in life than to enjoy that 
life with every fibre of our being to the last 
breath, and that the rather since the most of 
us do not believe ina future lite for the indi 
vidual. 


fantastic 


follows: 


The gaining of eternal bliss does not 
interest us, since we can form no conception of 
it, and tbe idea of non-existence affords us an 
The earth, in its manifold- 
Nature is our paradise, for we 
understand her language and submit ourselves 
Tbat which others call the 
universe or God, we silently bonor as the Eternal 
Riddle. For the vegetarian, therefore, as for 
Faust, the supreme question is the question of en- 
joy ment; and, like Faust, be tinds this at last in 
simply accepting the buman situation, igno 
rance and pain included, and going briskly to 
work for the comfort of his neighbors, Herr 
Engelmann goes through the entire drama, to 
conclude ultimately that it is ‘‘a history of the 
development of the vegetarian—that is, of the 
healthy, natural pbilosophy which shuts out all 
extremes,” 

Rabbi Landsberger’s oration draws an inte- 
resting parallel between ‘ Faust" and the book 
of Job. Each poem has its prologue in heaven. 
Each is founded upon a popular religious saga 
already in existence. Both heroes are tempted 
by the devil in the direction of moral ruin, and 
the devil is in each case commissioned by the 
Lord, with definite restriction of powers. In the 
one case, the tempter’s instrument is misfortune; 
in the other, it is pleasure. Both 
cumb temporarily, and both are finally saved 
by one and the same power—namely, love, 

When one sees what all can be, with more or 
less plausibility, read out of or read into Goethe's 
wonderful drama, one is reminded of the Mana- 
ger’s words in the prelude : . 


equal satisfaction. 
ness, suffices us, 


joy fully to her laws. 


beroes suc 


“ Ein jeder sucht sich endlich selbst was aus 
Wer vieles Uringt, wird manchem etwas bringen, 
Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus.” 
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Mozart. By Dr. F. Gebring. (Hueffer’s Great 
Musicians Series.] Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
1883, 


Dr. GEHRING’S monograph on Mozart consists 
of 150 pages, and addition to 
Dr. Hueffer's 
does not contain much that is new, but collates 


forms a useful 


series of tousical biographies. It 


the well known facts, with occasionally an ex 
cessive regard for insignificant dates and de 
tails. The greater part of the book relates to 
Mozart's early life, which gives rise to the sus 
picion that the author commenced bis work on 
too large ascale, and was subsequently forced 
to economize space. But the truth is, that more 
is known of Mozart's childhood than of that of 
any otber composer, owing tothe preservation 
of the valuable family correspondence , while 
later in life his operas and concert pieces did 
not receive that attention in the political ard 
musicil press which similar compositions would 
receive at present. Mozart enjoyed considera 
ble popularity during bis lifetime. but few had 
Among 
On 


an idea of the greatness of bis gentus, 
his chief admirers were Haydn and Gluck 
one occasion, after playing the viclin part in 


some new quartets, Mozart taking the viola, 
Haydn exclaimed to Mozart's father ‘Ll tell 
you, by God, and 6s an bonest man, that I 


acknowledge your son to be the greatest com 


poser of whom I have ever heard ; be has taste, 
and possesses the most thorough knowledge of 
And it is reported that bis great 


after M 


composition.” 
rival and enemy, Salieri, said zart’s 
death; “It is indeed a pity for the great genius 
but well for us, that he r, had he 
lived longer, no one would have given us a 
crust of bread for our compositions.” At the 


is dead; fi 


present day no one would give a crust of bread 
nor for tae 
**Cosa Rara,” by a musician named Martin, 
which supplanted Mozart's * Figaro ™ 
ninth performance. 
nions passed on an earlier opera, ** Dir 


for a composition of Saliert’s, pera 
after its 
Very curious are the op 
Entfub 
which has almost 


rung aus dem Serail,” now 


completely disappeared from the stage, as its 
‘appears too “thin” for modern taste. In 
1782 it was judged differently. °° : l 
Mozart,” said the 


mus} 


too many notes, my dear 

Emperor: and Mozart replied, ** Exactly as 
maby notes as are necessary, your Majesty 
It was also urged that the accompaniment ov 
powered the singers ! These criticisms probably 
originated among the ancient Greeks the tirst 


time a voice was accompanied by one or tw 


instrumeuts in unison, and bave been urged 

ever since against every noted composer by his 

contemporaries. And yet it is often asserted 
' 


that man is 
experience to avoid the follies 
Mozart's comp 
were most severely critic 
admire most: and those 


& reasoning anin 





Those thipgs in sitions which 
ised in bis day we now 


which he 


please his contemporaries are consigned to ob 
livion. That he often did make concessions to 
the prevaili: g taste is clear, and we have bis 


own word forit. His father once urged bim to 
bear in mind the unmusical public, and not for 
pngears Mo 
‘Popo 
rall 


wiih long 


get the * Popolare,” that tickles k 
zart replied, * 


lare, for in my 


Do not trouble about the 
operas there is music fi 
sorts Of people, not excepting those 
ears.” rking for a 
and attaining a certain amount of popularity 
may ©xcuse peessions to some extent: 
but to us they render many of Mozart's works, 
unpalatable in their 


The necessity of we living 


these c 


despite occasional tidbits, 
entirety. It might be supposed that the excite 
ment-loving, pessimistic au 
would be fond of Mozart for a change; but his 
uplbterrupted good humor and placidicy are al- 


liences of our day 


most exasperating. Perhaps they would be more 
relished were it not for tbe monotonous, stereo- 
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N rdqvist f llows ount of the 


f the Interesting 


with an ace 
mammals Siberian coasts. 
given in regard to the wild and tame 
the little the 
compared with the fine ani 

The Chukchi hare 


Lepus fimidus, is figured 


adctaiis ar 


reinageer, &bha tame reindeer of 


north of Europe are 
f 
f the ¢ 


bhukehi, a new 


Arctic 


’ 


variety of the 


and desermbed, A bat is supposed to inhabit 
Chukchi land, but in view of the alsence of 
trees or caves, and the severity «cf the winter 
climate, this must be considered doubtful until 
specimens are obtained, The snow sheep of 
Esecbscboltz (Ovis nivicola), which was beard of 


but not seen by them, is doubtfully referred to 
as Ovis montana, cbe American form, which it 
Altogether the region 


certainly is not. sbows 


(not including whales) twenty-nine species, of 
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which seventeen eighteen are truly terres- 
trial. 
Dr. Nathorst contributes an important me- 


moir on the fossil plants of Japan, illustrated 


or 


by sixteen fine plates. species 


described, 


Seventy-seven 
of which about 
thirty per cent. are common to the leaf-bearing 
strata of Alaska, 

Lieutenant Nordqvist gives us a general ac 
count of the language, religion, and physical 
the Chukchi. Much of this 
has appeared elsewbere. He found the average 
height of the to be about feet five 
inches, and of the women five feet and half an 
The height varied, 
from five feet eleven tv four feet eleven inches, 
avd among the women from five feet eight and 
a half inches to four feet eight and a half inches 
Experience further south with the inland Chuk- 
chi gives the impression that they are taller, on 
the ban the above inhabitants of the 
Arctic coast. Tbe proportions of the skull also 
varied from extreme dolichocephaly to sub-bra- 
chycephaly, as bas been observed by previous 
travellers. Indeed, many of the heads of these 
curious people, especially among tbe Karaks, 
their near relatives and neighbors, seem almost 
unnaturally distorted, and would drive a phre- 
nologist to despair. 

Otto Pettersson reports on the properties of 
water and ice, and on the hydrography of the 
Siberian Sea, in the English language. The 
former paper excited much attention among 
hydrographers when a summary in Swedish 
first appeared under the auspices of the Aca- 
demy at Stockholm. We have here the full 
report, written with admirable lucidity, The 
author devised special instruments for his in- 
vestigations, and accompanied the Swedish ex- 
pedition to Spitzbergen for the purpose of set- 
tling some moot points. Among the more im 
portant researches contained in it are those on 
the changes of volume of pure and impure wa- 
ter and ice under changing temperatures. Sea 
ice is found to expand enormously from the 
freezing point down toa certain temperature, 
which depends on the chemical impurities con- 
tained in the water. A very small admixture 
of saline matters alters in an extraordinary 
degree the physical properties of the ice. From 
the undefined point above mentioned, sea ice 
slowly contracts. Pure ice, on the other band, 
expands from the freezing point to a point less 
than a degree lower, when it begins to contract 
slowly but continuously, and with great regu- 


are mentioned or 


characteristics of 
men five 


inch, however, among men 


whole, 


laritv. Hence the crushing and fissuring of 
salt ice by sudden fall in temperature is as- 


cribed by Pettersson. not to contraction (as 
formerly supposed, and as is tbe case in fresh- 
water but to the great expansion of the 
upper layers, away from the sea water. It was 
the opinion until recently that in the process of 
freezing the ice excluded its salts, and that such 
as remained in it were merely mechanically- 
entangled particles of brine or salt-crystals. 
Pettersson shows tbat ocean water is divided by 
the process of freezing into two saliniferous 
parts, a solid and a liquid, of different chemical 
The ice is richer in sulphates, the 
brine 1n chlorides. Cryohydrates also form in 
crystals almost as stable as the ice itself. 
Time and changes of temperature continue in the 
ice the processes which were begun in the water, 
and more and more of tbe chlorides are elimi- 
nated. Sea ice isthe reverse of homogeneous, 
and in a state of nature is subject to constant 
change. A factorin the climate of the Afctic re- 
gions whicb has been overlooked is pointed out 
to exist in the latent beat given out by water at 
the moment of freezing. The water of tbe Gulf 
Stream, for instance, may arrive in the Arctic 
seas with a temperature of 32° F. only, yet on 


ice), 


constitution. 
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freezing, the latent heat given out (which bas 
actually been carried from the tropics) must mo- 
dify to a certain extent the superincumbent at- 
mospbere, 

In his second paper Pettersson discusses the 
hydrograpby of the Kara Sea and of the Sibe- 
rian Sea. In the latter the main mass of the 
fresh water derived from any one of the large 
Siberian rivers was always found somewhat 
eastward from its mouth, while an influx of cold 
bottom water from northward always 
drawn in to fill the vacancy. This indicates the 
easterly set of these waters beyond coutroversy. 
At Bering Strait tbe observations were rather 
sparse, but indicated the ab-ence of any polar 
current. The aborigines stated that in autumn 
and winter the current through the strait was in 
a southerly direction, at other times it was the 
reverse of this. The warmest water encountered 
by the Vega in Bering Strait, away from the di 
rect influence of the sbores, was 45° F. (6.5 C) 
which agrees very well with the Coast Survey 
observations. 

Dr. Wirén discusses the Chetopod anne- 
lids of the expedition at considerable length, 


was 


and his paper is illustrated by several 
plates. Several new or particularly interesting 
forms were obtained. Dr. Wijkander contri- 


butes a first paper on the magnetics of the Vega 
party, which is in the Freuch language. Obser- 
vations were made at twelve stations besides 
those in Sweden. They present nothing remark- 
able. At Pitlekai the diurnal variations were 
intermediate between the true Arctic and tem- 
perate types. The principal easterly maximum 
occurred at 9 A. M., and 9 P, M. There wasa 
weak westerly maximum about 2P M. These 
results accord with those of Mr. Marcus Baker, 
of the U. S. Coast Survey, taken at various 
points in the adjacent region. The concluding 
paper of the volume, by Arvid Lindhagen, sum- 
marizes the determinations of latitude and 
time for localities between Nova Zembla and 
Bering Strait. 





George Washington. By John Habberton, au- 
thor of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ etc. [Lives of Amer- 
ican Worthies.} Henry Holt & Co, 1854. 
Pp. 345. 

IN the preface to this work we find a justifica- 

tion of the aim and style of this ‘ unconven- 

tional” series of books, with much of which we 
agree. We, too, would paint men and things a® 
they were, without overmuch regard to the dig- 
nity of the historic muse; and we agree that 

Washington, like other heroes of the series, has 

suffered from being treated too much like ‘‘a 

tea-shop chromo.” We do not suppose that the 
projectors of the series really intended ** to be- 
little the great personages of American history.’ 

On the other band, we cannot agree that famous 

men should be wriffen about “in the manner 

that is the rule in familiar conversation about 
bistoric characters.”” Much easy rbetoric and 
off-hand jesting does very well in ‘‘ familiar 
conversation,” which reads poorly enough: just 
as we would not paint the portrait of Washing- 
ton as he looked when just returned from a ride 
in a hot spring day over the muddy acres of his 
plantation. Mr. Habberton tells the story of 
Washington’s life for the most part in good 
style and with an excellent spirit; but if some 
friend could bave gone over his manuscript and 
run bis pen through all the passages which ap- 
pear to have been called out by the special re- 
quirements of the series, bis book would have 


been vastly improved. It would tnen have been 
really an unconventional sketch; the funny 
parts are geverally conventional. For ex- 
ample (p. 116), where Wasbington, ‘in bis 


anger, even dashed his hat upon the ground, 














which was very ivjudicious, for new bats were 
not easy to get just then "—the joke is good 
enough in itself, and the fact it alludes to is 
worth mentioning; but the introduction of the 
joke at this point interrupts the narrative and 
diverts the attention of the reader. But we will 
do Mr. Habberton the justice to say that in 
the main he has kept his disposition to joke very 
well under control. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos of Ouida’s Works. 


By F. Sidney Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 
A VOLUME of extracts from ‘ Ouida’s” novels 


has at least the advantage of showing how small 
a proportion of ber work will bear quotation, 
after the descriptions are counted out, These 
have always been recognized as beautiful and 
vivid; but of the good things we have in novels, 
good description (except of character) is the 
most abundant, so we care the less to have it 
cut out for us. Of such selections in general, 
there is a word needful as to the difference be- 
tween taking from such an author as Ruskin 
(wbo was one of the first to be served up in this 
and from any writer of fiction. Of the 
first class, all comes from the writer's own 
standpoint. In a novel, he may speak in bis 
own person or in that of any character, from 
the villain to the saint ; so that the quvtations, 
given as they must be without reference, may 
do gross injustice to the writer, as well as be 
false to reason and right. 


way), 
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Fine Arts. 


MR. WALTERS'’S ART GALLERY. 
THE collection of pictures and Oriental bronzes, 
earvings, enamels, etc., etc., made by Mr. W. T. 
Walters bas long been famous to connoisseurs as 
containing some of the most valuable exam 
ples of various branches of art, Eastern and West 
It opened last week 
to invited guests, and has been placed at the dis 
posal of the Decorative Art Society on the 
Wednesdays of March and April, fur public ex 
hibition for charitable purposes. Itis, for tbis 
and likely to remain s 
suthi 
ouly 


ern, known to collectors. 


hemtspbere, unique 
should, for its pictures alone, be 
cient to make any famous, not 
for its catholicity and tbe intrinsic value of the 
individual pictures, but for the 
pictures which classic or are 
known to be the cicfs @auvie of their re- 

There is Delarocbe’s small 
Hemicycle of the 
work which more tban any 


and 
man 


pumber of 
have become 
spective painters. 
repetition of the 
Beaux Arts, tbe 
other in existence represents the learning of the 
school of which Delaroche was cone of the most 


Keole des 


itlustrious examples, and at the same time the 
highest success in modern times of distinctly 
academical work in painting. The excessive 
(and in our way of thinking, disastrous) devo 
tion rendered to the purely personal and indi- 
vidual quahties of art bas biought Delaroche 
into a comparative neglect, which far more 
than balances the 
tained in the day when he painted his ** Queen 
Elizabeth,” the “Princesin the Tower,” and o' ber 
were grateful to common-sense 


high popularity he at 


works which 
people bewildered by the state to which French 
Renaissance painters bad brought their art, but 
who were not prepared to accept the romanti 
cism of Delacroix or to consider the fant soit peu 
panoramic and painting of Horace 
Vernet as true art. Delaroche was a distinct 
painter of history, but, as fortune would have it, 
rather a painter of historical ideals than of bis 
In the ** Death of Queen E! 
beth’ it was the type and cbaracter of the Queen 


realistic 


Za 


torical incidents, 
which be rendered, without concerning himselt 
in the least to procure, after the manner of the 
restorers of to-day, Elizabetban furniture for the 
room. He had intelectual rather thon artistic 
ideals to realize, and while bis work lacks the br 
of such men as Delacroix, Géricault, Decamps, 
and other passionate painters, he had a seren: 
and certain power, and a secure metbod which 
was far from weak oreven witbcut a certain 
technical inspiration. He was, in fact, a strong, 
deliberate painter, who united the best traditions 
of the Academy to great technical powers and 
thorough eppreciation of the aignity and worth of 
ortbodox Italian art, without being, Ike Ingres, 
a devotee to it. Inthe Hemicycle what imposes 
on criticism and makes tbe picture, in spite of 
its Spectacular quality and its being composed 
entirely of second-hand material, a work of 
great and true art, is the nobility of pose and 
action of all the pictur@ persona, and the way 
in which the composer has managed the very 
difficult undertaking of 
enormous assemblage of distinguished men, of 


grouping together an 
whom pone sball be permitted to lose their dis 
tinction, none shall be awkward. and none de- 
preciated. Raphael alone, in the ‘** School of 
Athens,” has succeeded as well in such an under- 
taking, and he bad liberty of choice in materia), 
costume, type, and personalities which Dela he 
had not. Every figurein Delaroche’s picture is a 
portrait, in accordance with the best authcrity 
known, and this alone will show how great the 
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work. The 
rk was inevitably sacrificed 


difficulties and 
esthitique of 
to a certain extent to such various and rigorous 
on the subject, but is 


weak, the drawing of the figures 


the success of the 


the w 


conditions as were imposed 


still far from 


being in many cases very beautiful, and the 
composition of the various groups dramatic and 
harmonious at once. The Hemicycle is too well 
known to need description or criticism, but it is 
a covsolation,in the day of a morbid quest of 
individuality, often running into sheer and mere 
eccentricity, to look at 


mm the 


work which was con 


ceived Olympian calm and carried out 
in the gravity dehiberateness of this. It 


sparkling 


and 
is a perpetual lesson to our petty, 
geniuses, inculcating the value of academi 
routine and hard unflinching labor. 

The collection is rich not only in baving good 
examples of various schools, but pictures which 
have marked phases of these schools and which 
belong to the bistory of art—part of the docu 


ments on which our art education bas heen 
based. Some of our 


vividly the advent of the 


readers can remember 
Dusseldorf Gatlery 
and would rec 


here, marine, by A 


Achenbach, which was one of its most striking 


gnize a 
pictures, and is sow in Mr. Walters’s collection 
the * Lost Hlusions” of 
float g 


Others will recognize 


Gleyre, the galley 


twilight—visionary baraue charged 


5 


gelic forms, tbe illusions of youth and hope, 


drifting into the land of dreams, the twilight of 
memory, a patbetic and poetical picture.as re 
mote fromthe realism of our present art as t! 

Here, too, 1s the ** Edict of Charles 


V.,” by Buron Leys, one of the few modern paint 


Hemievele, 


ers to Whom it bas been given to produce a new 
type in art, and who stands alone among Eur 
pean painters of his time as master of that rare 


and precious quality in historical painting, the 





dramatic unity of his assemb 
cbaic manner of being, a resuscitated air, asif tt 
company had just left the palace of the Sleepir 
Beauty, marks bis personages and 
ture the air of an awaking of the Middle Ages 
but it derives from the inberent vitality and dra 
matic concepticn of the whole ttat this ant 

eXtericr strikes one with such vivic 
composition seems but a chance maz 
sudcenly struck motionless by enchantment 


every ope Where bis own purposes bad led bin 
with notbing academic or artificial m tbe 


ting tcgether, but 


mignt be 





striking out the whole picture instantly. And 
iblique town bet athe ie 
es wish that Netherlandish towns 

Were Dow what thev cnce were Of Isabey, 

of the strong. original painters of the picturesgu 

of the French secu IDtiquated now, baving 


} ; 4 


st medal in ISS, tbere isa fine bit of 


takeu his fir 





dancing sea, witha fisbing boat painted in a 
style w@bich goes witb that of Dupr and tw 
drawings which are admirable in their freedom 
apd picturesqueness Ary Sebeffe1 ntributes 
idiawing tort Tt ation ot M t 
L picture bg be Class  « f gr 
tecl ical s rt gs, I ss x = 
sl . f the Spal a ba € t l 
turm, and at t Dante and 

fw h Mr. C. C. Perkins has theft i 
ture 

Of Jules Breton a I g little pict 
shows his bappiest v The ¢ se of the Dav 
two Women sta ngin the sunset hbght, resting 
n their rakes in the grain f md another 
better in te not in subject, a girl com 
ing down a sloping path with a jar of water, of 


which tbe landscape is excelient!y painted. 
ther of those 
have in 


listinctive forms of art which their 


in making the landscape 















painting of the day. Of these the painter painted 
few and is better known by s hographis, of 
which be did ny. But po gallery art 
could be « plete which bad ta Ca 
To Jalabert is credited A pict wl eo 
is Widely as anv mode relig s} ! 
Christian Marty: f ib ! wl 
ginal is (tl t ga ret i 1 by 
Ll) il he ina ete bv Jalat t 
those few w ks of 1) t hes tat ‘ 
feeling the shadow y, Aer 
to pan } s that ex 1 the ce 
tigi S Tee rw wl Awa itl 
1 svVeet ead face fa \ 
floated by the river \ 
tied lown ft . e . . 
ib e her! 1 
A flower pu and fruit 4 : ! 
ire models = flow 1a R and 
ean bardly | | | I ‘ t i 
patur st it best N { 
the tra i \ fi \ 
and the! stheartof thef } “ how 
tl le acy t t " " 
a butte wiv ‘ 4! 3 . 
f any | ‘ 
a) aan) ther 1 
Flax res t t \ 1 \ 
er’s best x 
14 I i ! \ 
L ple I na s iw .) 
aSidvarle fiz t t " 
invas tf f harvest ia 
figures 1 i \ \ < 
tha the flax . " 
sity I s " 
suv t i“ vM ~f t 
7 is sing -~ 9 a : 
l { sa t ‘ ti 
(3 t { Wa r 4 _ 
fl ! I v Day I ‘ 
nati \ t s of “ 
t =cs yu™ “ 
Hegart - { x “ l 
evel it “ s } ) . 
ha nat iis 
Of Al la a \ ated Vid, we 
a ‘ ’ sev il eX ples, of 
wt h tl "4 t ed tv 1 H 
terart ' = Sicwus reads t 
Say i ( 7 nartble at { 
“ a : “ | ted hat t figure 
ake l tsi } t ire st nal poke 
before the realist e m tter N 
great pa er ev mad a blu I \ 
SI | My Sister is N hi t 
I wed f hat true | I wt 
told ait) wit ! felis rea rd ae is the 
best n ' i t ng 1 it 1 t il in it 
treat t througl ft seven pictures 
bv this pra erw!l 1 Mr. Wa S Poss@sses, ar l 
S peroay} ix g£ ian exani} {f his arta 
He « i hbave i! ( lus is erloaded 
with detail of the still-life kind, and very much 
Ddercharged witl i i I d dramatic 
eeling Ort | me, the best of the four (and 
ur mind, ove of the painter's best) 1s an Arab 
bov holding two greytounds in a Jeash on the 


everything admirably painted, from the 





ihilisto the sbharp-nos: d bounds 


garments of the boy, It 


wind blown g 
i e, dogs and keeper alike. 

The catholicity of Mr. Walters’s collec 

of tastes. Ditfi 


cult indeed must be the man who finds nothing 


tien 18 
not one merely of schools, but 


which satisties his 


bere ideal. An im; ortant 
landscape by Durand, a South American sunset 
by Chureb, landscapes by J. M. Hart and H. B, 
Jones, figure subjects by Darley, Eastman Jobo 
son, and Woodville, portraits by Elliott, Stuart, 


Stone, and Baker, with statuary by Palmer 


' 
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and by Rinehart, a sculptor whose brief career, 
so full of achievement and promise of better, 
owed its spring to Mr. Walters’s appreciation, 
represent American art, though the example of 
Church is bardly one which represents the best 
side of that original painter. 

Among the more important works is a small 
picture by Decamps, ‘‘ The Suicide,” which, 
though not indicating the great power of the art- 
ist, is very remarkable for the massive effect of 
light and shaoe and its extraordinary facility of 
The dead wan lies ou his cot, with a 

burst of sunshine failing on bis chest and 
shoulder—a warm golden light, beyond which all 
is deep mysterious shadow, almost in mono- 
chrome, and in vigor of execution and chiaro- 
scuro like a Rembr@mdt. De Neuville and 
Detaille are both present in characteristic and 
good examples. Both are of the class of painters 
whom we gauge more by what they tell than 
by how they tell it; truth of representa- 
tion necessarily takes precedence of style 
where they cannot walk together, and probably 
the whole field of art contaims no other work so 
true to the details of war as the works of these 
two painters. A shade of idealism in concep- 
tion or treatment, or even a strong idiosyncrasy 
in the latter,would damage prov tanto the realism 
of such painting, which (not necessarily in the 
low sense of realistic treatment) is an essential 
to its Even the dash and rapidity of 
execution, which is, in De Neuville, so marked, 
helps by sympathy the impression of hurry and 
struggle which are indispensable as an element 
in battle-painting. <A battle-piece in the delib- 
erate and minute execution of Chavet or Plassan 
would hardly impress us as an event of actual 
occurrence, as do the pictures of these painters, 
Of their master, and the leader, in order of 
time, if not of talent, of realistic battle 

painters, Horace Vernet, there’ is also 
in Mr. Walters’s collection a picture which 
had already in 1830 determined the type of 
battle-painting. That which divides broadly 
Vernet and his scbool from the battle painters 
of earlier times is not tbe studying of the actual 
accessories, as against the nude heroics of David, 
because Bevjamin West bad already painteda 
battle in which this was done, but in the utter 
rejection of all the conventions of composition or 
treatment; and if an arrangement is invented it 
is acase of the rule of ars celure tbe 
study to arrange must not be suspected. 

In passivg, we wish to put in a protest against 
the use of this maxim in the universal applica- 
tion generaily given. Latin wsthetics were very 
one-sided, and made little if any distinction be- 
tween art aud artifice, so that unless we may 
accept the sense of the dictum as that the per- 
fection of artifice the artifice 
employed, 1t becomes a complete musleader. 
True art, in the sense of the quest of the 
ideal, cannot be hidden—no could for a 
moment imagine that a landscape of Turner, 
a cowposition of Rapbael, or a picture of 
Delacroix portrayed something that bappened 
And the bigter and more unusual the 
character of the art, the further it divides itself 


execution, 


success, 


artem— 


is to conceal 


one 


just SO, 


from the mock presentment of the thing rep- 
resented. The noblest composition is that in 
which the harmonies of line and form are car- 
ried to the greatest perfection, though we know 
that no accidental grouping can approach the 
best of art, and the color of a great colorist is 
the more perfect the further it is removed 
(always being in harmony and pure) trom the 
actual color of nature. If it were vecessary to 
insist further, the aid of the analogies of art may 
be called in, for as singing (e. g., opera) is not, 
and cannot be, even in its simplest forms, con- 
founded with speech, so its analogue, color, in 
its distinctive art relations, cannot be for 
an instant confounded witb realistic painting. 
In Mr. Walters’s gailery one sees this practically 
in the comparison between the Neuville and the 
Delacroix which bangs not far away. Delacrvix’s 
is also a battle-piece, but one feels in it none of 
the emotion which the realistic battle-piece is 1n- 
tended to raise. ‘The colorist uwanslates his 
“combat” into a world where only the emotions 


| proper to art can come: his combatants havea 


**go” which 1s fury and dramatic passion, but 
we know allthbe ume, as we do when we see a 
scene in tragic opera, thut there is notbing 
coming of 1t. Llusion, horror, grief, and tears 
belong to the lower arts, where, only, illusion is 


possible, Delacroix’s work is one of the untfail- 


| ing line of protests of the ideal against the ma- 


| terialistic tendencies of art, 


As theideal is truer 


than the actual, so too is idealism in art 


| truer than realism—deception is not among its 





allegory, or rather in spite of it. 


ends. 

Another great pame in the French school 
was thatof Couture, who contributes to the col- 
lection a characteristic picture, allegorical, 
which was a weakness of the painter, and always 
a mistake in one in whom the technical ability 
dominates; but the peculiar system and facility 
of Couture may be well studied in it, and its 
technical qualities are sufficient without tbe 
No picture 
stould need explanation in words, and literary 
art is generally the weakest in its final hold on 
us, as it is generally the resource of inferior ar- 
tistic faculties. 

Belgian art is represented by Leys, Willems, 
Van Marcke, Van der Helst, Gallait, one of the 
most neteworthy of the historical school of the 
past generation, and Clays; German by the 
Achepbachs, Becker, Hiddeman, Kurzbauer, Pet- 
tenkofen, Preyer, Muukacsy, Miller; Spanish 
by Zumacois (with a picture wh.ch shows all the 
bloody and repulsive excellence of the realistic 
art), Jimimez, Fortuny (with a piece of audacity 
which does not succeed in being artistic, a por- 
trait on a flat vermilion background, chosen 
evidently for its difficulty, and not overcoming 
it), and Villegas (by a piece of brilliant, gem- 
hke realistic painting); English by the Green 
already mentioned; a Wm. Hunt still-life (wa- 


ter-color); a Millais which the artist would 
never have allowed to leave his study if 
he cared more for his reputation than for 


bis pocket; Herring; and an ambitious and 
theatrical picture by the most singularly over- 
rated painter, so far as we know, in Eng- 





A (Not Quite Harmonious) 
Sviposium of Critics. 


From the Critic and Good Literature’s notice 
of a ‘A Latter Day Saint’: 


‘* When a story so worthless in all respects as | 


A LATTER DAY SAINT appears with the 1m- 
print of reputable publishers, one hesitates 
whether to ignore or to denounce it. The book 
is not only naughty, but poor; not only wicked, 
but silly; not only unjust and unjustifiable, but 











uninteresting; not only bad, but stupid. Tbe 
critic who is obliged to read a novel of Zola’s 
does not feel bimself seriously conteminated. 
But the reader of A LATTER DAY SAINT 
feels contaminated through and through with 
the low, petty, mean, buse views of life that it 
presents. You may throw the book into the 
tire, but you cannot shake the dust of it from 
your soul ” 


From the Nation’s notice of the same book: 

“Opens happily a vew series of American 
novels. Utters pbilosopby avd sarcasm witha 
piquancy and good temper which recalls Thack- 
eray’s lighter manner without echoing it. The 
amusement afforded by the frank recital of a 





| moonlight 


land, Briton Riviere. This is called “ Syria, 
the Night Watch,” an old lion prowling in the 
among some ruins, followed by 
some quadrupeds of which we could not decide 
whether they were bears or lionesses, but more 
like the former—all going their rounds like edu- 
cated beasts in the circus under a stage moon- 
ligbt and inastage ruin. It does not possess 
one of the great qualities of art, and the circus 
function of the king of beasts must have been 


| suggested by bis restless rounds in the cages of 








the Zodlogical Gardens. The art of Riviere 
appeals to tbat shallow literary sentiment which 
with the English public is more powerful tban 
any perception of art. To turn from these tame 
wild beasts to Barye’s magnificent drawings of 
animals, of which Mr. Walters has thirteen, 
besides, among minor bronzes, a magnificent 
group in bronze, castin cire perdue, of a tiger 
hunt, tigers and an elephant, is a lessonin art. 
Here is nature told in an art which bas no need 
of artifice or extraneous sentiment—water-color 
used as a master uses It, to tell his facts; subtly 
modelled, every form told as in sculpture, no 
pettiness, bide-textures, or attempt at reatism; 
the beast felt out, bis action unchecked, or bis 
tying in wait full of treacherous preparation 
clearly evident, easy telling of what is too well 
known to need petty arts to make it pass mus- 
ter, or moonlight solitudes to make it terrible, 

We do not know to what school Knaus assigns 
himse}f, but he has given bere oue of bis happiest 
pictures, ‘‘Mud Pies,” with a pleasant landscape 
and his inevitable hogs, in the distance; how- 
ever, the children as bappy and as jolly as can 
be, painted largely and in the main so well that 
one can hardly insist on the conventional and 
mechanical touch which 1s the same every where 
and not in all cases appropriate, Here 1s 
Schreyer, too, hovering between schools and al- 
most, we might say, between good art and 
claptrap, always repeating bimself with im- 
material variations. Here, too, isthe best pic- 
ture we can recal] of Fromentin, ‘‘Camp in the 
Altas,” a long line of Ed. Frére’s peasant bio- 
grapbies, a Vautier, the mevitable Swiss genre 
painter, unvarying and equable. 

But the pecuhar triumph of the collection, if 
one thing way be singled out, is a group of land- 
scapes, the ‘* Givre” of Rousseau, in which- with 


| a rapidity and largeness of execution we remen- 
| ber in no other of his pictures, be has chalienged 


i 


Dupré on his own best effect (and to see bow well 
he has succeeded one must go to the gullery’s 
length to study the picture); a Dupré, ‘* The Old 
Oak,” which meets Diaz on his chosen grourd, 
which Diaz might bave been glad to own, and 
wbich tries the open landscape _ subject 
and method of treatment and execution of 
Rousseau. Except the last, an ‘ Effect of 
Autumn,” they are all large and are all import- 
ant pictures. Then there is a magniticent 
Dupré, dated 1836, which bas the quality of a 
Ruysdael. Three excellent Daubignys will only 
demand repetition of what we bad to say of that 
painter weeks ago ; and who visits the collection 
will be unfortunate if be misses a pen-and-ink 
drawing of a mass of trees by Rousseau. 








career glorious or inglorious, according to the 
point of view, is heightened in that of the con- 
version.” 


From the N. Y. Jribune’s notice of the same 
book: 


“It is deftly put together, its points are well 
made, and its implied satire is good. The cold 
aud debased glitter which becomes such a story 
and such a heroine is well preserved throughout. 
There is not a little art in the consistency with 
which Etbei’s beart of stone and forehead of 
brass are kept to the fore.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, N. Y 








